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PREFATORY  NOTE 


pin  August,  1942,  the  Youth  Advisory  Council  were  requested  to  consider 
the  position  of  the  Youth  Service  as  an  element  in  the  educational  system 
after  the  war,  and  their  Report  has  now  been  presented. 

i. 

F-- 

^It  will  be  understood  that,  in  publishing  this  Report,  the  Board  must  not 
be  regarded  as  committed  to  acceptance  of  its  conclusions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  Board  believe  that  the  findings  of  the  Council  will  be  of  interest 
not  only  to  those  engaged  in  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  Youth  Service  but 
also  to  a  wider  public,  and  that  the  Report  will  make  a  useful  contribution  to 
the  promotion  of  a  more  general  and  informed  appreciation  of  the  importance 
and  potentialities  of  this  new  development  of^the|education  service. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1.  This  Report  has  been  prepared  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Youth  Advisory  Council.  In 
that  letter  the  President  suggested  that  the  Council’s  discussions  should  be 
focussed  on  two  main  questions  : — 

(i)  What  should  be  the  position  of  the  Youth  Service  in  the  education 
service  after  the  war  ? 

(ii)  What  should  be  the  future  of  the  pre-Service  training  organisations  ? 

The  Council  were  told  that  they  mxight  assume  : — 

{a)  That  the  school  leaving  age  will  be  raised  to  15  without  exemption. 

[h)  That  the  period  from  15  to  18  will  be  treated  in  some  degree  as  an 
educational  period,  in  the  sense  that  adolescents  will  be  regarded  as  remaining 
the  concern  of  the  education  service. 

(c)  That  a  system  of  compulsory  part-time  education  during  working  hours 
will  be  established  for  all  young  persons  after  they  have  ceased  full-time 
schooling,  up  to  the  age  of  iS. 

2.  We  have  deliberately  not  tied  ourselves  to  any  precise  age-limits.  Different 
organisations  have  different  ages  of  entry  for  their  members,  and  some  have 
an  upper  age-limit.  The  Youth  Service  took  as  its  general  field  the  years 
between  school-leaving  and  caU-up  for  military  service.  These  were,  in  1939, 
the  years  from  14  to  20,  and  are  now  from  14  to  18.  We  know  that  in  peace¬ 
time  as  well  as  in  war-time  the  needs  of  the  18-20  age-group  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  14-18  age-group,  and  that  immediately  after  the  war  the  18-20 
age-group  will  raise  special  problems  of  its  own.  But  we  hope  that  after  the 
war  no  age  lower  than  20  will  be  accepted  as  the  appropriate  upper  limit  to 
the  Youth  Service,  and  if  we  normally  speak  of  “  the  14-18  age-group  ”  we 
do  not  (except  where  the  context  clearly  demands  it)  wish  to  exclude  either 
children  under  14  or  young  men  and  women  between  18  and  20. 

3.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  from  the  first  been  clear  to  us  that  we  could  not 
consider  the  years  from  14  to  18  in  isolation  from  the  years  which  come  imme¬ 
diately  before  and  after.  Growth  is  a  continuous  process,  and  while  it  may 
sometimes  be  necessary  for  a  special  purpose  to  focus  attention  on  a  particular 
stage  of  growth  it  is  misleading  and  dangerous  to  split  up  into  artificial  divisions 
what  is  really  an  organic  whole.  Only  by  thinking  of  a  boy  or  girl  as  a  whole 
person,  with  a  past  and  a  future  as  well  as  an  adolescent  present,  have  we 
been  able  to  see  our  subject  in  proper  perspective.  That  is  why  we  begin  with 
some  comments  on  homes  and  families,  on  the  national  system  of  formal 
education,  on  religion  in  youth  work,  and  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  work  which  young  people  are  called  upon  to  do. 

4.  It  may  seem  rather  late  in  the  day  to  say  anything  of  the  spirit  in  which 
our  young  people  have  faced  the  test  of  total  war.  But  we,  who  are  in  daily 
contact  with  them,  wish  to  pay  our  tribute  to  the  enthusiasm  and  endurance 
which  the  vast  majority  of  them  have  shown,  in  the  Services,  in  their  work, 
or  in  the  many  and  varied  voluntary  activities  they  have  undertaken.  We  are 
convinced  that  they  will  respond  to  the  challenge  of  the  post-war  world  just 
as  courageously  as  they  have  met  the  challenge  of  war,  if  only  they  can  be 
offered  as  careful  and  thorough  a  training  for  citizenship  as  they  are  now  given 
for  battle.  Given  such  training,  we  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
will  grow  up  to  be  individuals  physically,  mentally  and  spiritually  capable  of 
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playing  their  full  part  as  adult  members  of  the  kind  of  society  we  wish  to  see, 
that  is,  a  society  which  can  only  function  effectively  if  all  its  members  take 
an  informed  and  responsible  share  in  its  activities.  This  is  the  en^'to  which 
our  recommendations  are  directed. 

5.  We  neither  expect  nor  wish  all  young  people  to  grow  up  holding  the  same 
views,  for  if  they  did  both  they  and  the  body  politic  would  be  the  poorer.  We 
want  each  one  of  them  to  come  to  see  that  the  fullest  life,  both  for  himself  and 
for  his  community,  demands  that  he  should  recognise  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  well  as  enjoy  rights  and  benefits.  We  want  to  see  them  all  grounded  in  the 
principal  loyalties  of  a  sound  civilisation  ;  their  loyalty  to  God,  to  King  and 
Country,  to  their  family,  to  their  neighbour  and  to  their  unit  of  livelihood. 
We  believe  that  bringing  up  our  young  people  to  practise  these  loyalties  will 
give  disciplined  freedom  to  society  and  yield  what  is  due  to  both  the  individual 
and  the  community. 

6.  The  preceding  paragi'aphs  have  given  a  very  brief  and  broad  account  of 
our  attitude  of  mind  towards  our  enquiry.  We  go  on  to  deal  with  some  matters 
which,  though  they  may  seem  to  be  on  the  circumference  of  our  special  problems, 
are  in  fact  at  the  very  heart  of  the  fives  of  young  people. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  BACKGROUND 

Home 

7.  We  begin  with  some  short  comments  on  houses  and  homes,  for  all  these 
young  people  five  somewhere.  We  know  that  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  a 
building  do  not  by  themselves  make  a  good  or  a  bad  home.  But  we  know 
also  that  thousands  of  young  people  have  to  five  in  surroundings  which  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  grow  up  into  decent  citizens.  Until  these  physical 
conditions  are  radically  changed  much  of  what  is  done  for  young  people  can  be 
no  more  than  tinkering.  We  therefore  make  it  our  first  recommendation  that 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  this  scandal  be  removed  and  healthy  conditions 
of  living  be  guaranteed  for  all. 

8.  But  houses  exist  so  that  homes  may  be  made  in  them.  Children  are  bom 
into  families,  and  the  influences  on  any  one  child  of  the  other  members  of  its 
family  are  the  earliest  and  strongest  of  all.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  secure  and  safeguard  the  importance  of 
the  family  as  the  first  and  most  natural  community  to  which  every  child 
belongs.  Fortunately  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  good  homes  in  this 
country  :  unfortunately  there  are  many  bad  ones.  And  it  must  be  very  clearly 
recognised  that  the  main  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  which  has  increased 
so  regrettably  during  the  war,  are  to  be  found  in  the  home.  No  doubt  the 
abnormal  conditions  and  temptations  of  war-time  have  contributed  to  this 
increase,  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  root  causes  of  children’s  misbehaviour 
are  to  be  found  in  the  broken  home,  the  unhappy  home  and  the  home  where, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  they  are  deprived  of  aflection  and  wise  guidance. 

School 

9.  It  seems  reasonable  to  mention  next  the  national  system  of  education, 
since  nearly  all  our  boys  and  girls  pass  through  it.  We  take  it  as  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  the  school-leaving  age  will  be  raised 
to  15  without  exemption,  but  for  our  part  we  cannot  be  content  with  this. 
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We  believe  that  16  should  be  the  age  to  be  aimed  at  as  soon  as  conditions 
permit.  Indeed  in  our  view,  as  we  indicate  later,  young  people  should  be 
regarded  as  being  educated,  though  not  necessarily  by  means  of  full-time 
attendance  at  school,  until  the  age  of  18. 

10.  The  present  practice  of  throwing  boys  and  girls  into  employment  at  the 
age  of  14  not  only  wastes,  to  a  large  extent,  the  money  which  has  been  spent  on 
their  formal  education  up  to  that  point ;  it  also  shows  the  failure  of  our 
educational  system  to  observe  the  principle  of  continuous  growth  which  we 
have  stated  in  paragraph  3.  Young  people  to-day  are  positively  encouraged 
to  regard  14  as  a  sharp  break  in  their  lives,  and  from  that  moment  many  of 
them  quite  understandably  think  of  themselves  as  adults.  They  are  earning 
wages  in  the  same  conditions  as  adult  workers,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised 
if  they  claim  similar  rights  and  similar  recreations.  They  would  be  both  better 
workers  and  more  enlightened  citizens  later  gn  if  their  transition  from  full-time 
schooling  to  full-time  employment  were  a  longer  and  more  regulated  process. 
Therefore  we  are  concerned  to  assert  the  principle  that  up  to  the  age  of  18  the 
first  caU  on  the  working  day  should  be  education,  in  its  widest  sense,  rather 
than  wage-earning.  It  is  not  enough  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  released 
from  industry,  agriculture  or  domestic  service  for  a  limited  period  in  the  week. 
Continued  education  must  be  regarded  not  as  a  concession  granted  by  the 
employer  but  as  a  right  given  by  the  community. 

11.  The  raising  of  the  school-leaving  age  to  15,  or  even  to  16,  will  not  by 
itself  solve  all  our  problems.  It  is  essential  that  the  whole  of  school  life,  and 
especially  this  extra  year,  should  be  profitably  used ;  and  we  hope  to  see  a 
yet  wider  variety  of  activities  encouraged  during  the  latter  years  of  compulsory 
school  attendance.  While  it  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  put  forward  detailed 
curricula,  we  hold  that  the  education  which  is  given  should  be  designed  for  the 
ages  and  abilities  of  the  young  people  concerned,  and  that  it  should  include 
the  fullest  opportunities  for  all  those  forms  of  training  which  will  bring  out 
the  best  in  those  whose  gifts  and  interests  are  not  academic.  There  is  also 
urgently  needed  a  comprehensive  and  nation-wide  system  of  day  continuation 
schools.  Hitherto  this  type  of  school  has  been  little  more  than  experimental, 
but  it  must  now  be  accepted  as  an  essential  and  normal  part  of  the  education 
of  every  boy  and  girl,  so  that  there  may  be  an  educational  influence  on  the 
lives  of  all  young  people  up  to  the  age  of  18.  We  return  later  to  the  part  which 
these  schools  might  play  in  the  leisure-time  activities  of  young  people. 

12.  In  present  circumstances  any  raising  of  the  school-leaving  age  would 
throw  won  parents  the  cost  of  an  additional  year  or  years  of  maintenance,  and 
these  tfie  most  expensive  of  all.  So  any  raising  of  the  leaving-age  without 
compulsory  maintenance  grants  or  allowances  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a 
tax  on  parents.  Working  families  with  several  children  cannot  afford  such 
additional  expenditure,  and  means  must  be  found  of  assisting  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  families  rather  than  of  putting  additional  burdens  on  them. 

13.  In  the  course  of  our  discussions  it  has  become  clear  that  the  provision 
at  present  made  for  education  for  industry,  and  particularly  for  technical 
education,  is  inadequate.  As  we  understand  that  these  matters  are  being 
considered  elsewhere  we  make  no  further  comment  but  merely  record  our 
conviction  that  there  must  be  a  great  expansion  of  these  branches  of  the 
educational  service. 


Work 

14.  Much  has  been  done,  by  the  official  Choice  of  Employment  services  and 
by  the  more  progressive  employers,  to  ease  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 
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But  what  has  been  done  only  emphasises  what  remains  to  be  done.  In  our 
opinion,  the  community  has  a  duty  to  provide  the  fullest  possible  help  for 
young  people  who  are  making  one  of  the  most  important  decisions  of  their  lives, 
the  choice  of  their  first  job.  The  existing  services  are  in  many  ways  admirable, 
but  they  are  irregular  and  sporadic,  and  we  want  to  see  all  young  persons 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  expert  advice  given  in  the  light  of  the  individual’s  aptitudes 
and  in  conformity  with  the  best  modern  methods  of  vocational  guidance  and 
selection.  The  raising  of  the  school-leaving  age,  compulsory  part-time 
attendance  at  school  up  to  the  age  of  18,  and  the  informal  contacts  provided 
through  youth  committees  will  give  to  local  education  authorities  opportunities 
which  they  have  never  had  before,  and  we  look  to  them  to  make  full  use  of  this 
new  chance  for  service  to  young  people.  All  the  partners  concerned,  the  local 
education  authorities,  employers,  organised  labour,  the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
must  unite  to  enable  all  young  people  and  their  parents  to  obtain  skilled  industrial 
guidance,  both  on  first  entry  ^  into  employment  and  subsequently.  We 
recommend  that  the  law  be  amended  to  make  the  exercise  of  Choice  of 
Employment  powers  a  statutory  obligation  of  the  local  education  authority. 
Until  this  is  done,  advisory  committees  under  the  administration  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  should  continue  to  include  members  of  the  local  education 
authority.  Members  of  Local  Youth  Committees  should  also  be  included, 
so  that  there  may  be  experienced  and  qualified  persons  able  to  see  the  work 
and  the  leisure  activities  of  these  young  men  and  women  as  a  connected  whole. 
Further,  appropriate  guidance  about  the  spending  of  leisure  should  be  included 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  advice  given  to  school-leavers,  whether  at  School 
Leaving  Conferences  or  at  personal  interviews. 

15.  But  when  the  boy  or  girl  is  launched  into  employment  the  difficulties 
are  only  beginning.  We  are  aware  that  we  are  writing  in  war-time,  when  all 
employed  persons,  whatever  their  ages,  must  be  liable  to  the  demands  of  an 
abnormal  situation.  But  we  are  convinced,  on  the  evidence  which  has  come 
from  the  youth  registrations  and  subsequent  interviews,  that  the  hours  which 
some  young  people  are  required  to  work  are  too  long,  especially  when  worked 
over  a  long  period  and  when  time  spent  on  travelling  to  and  from  work  is 
added.  What  may  have  been  necessary  in  the  emergency  conditions  of  three 
years  ago  will  become  a  serious  danger  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  war.  Even 
if  continued  long  hours  did  in  fact  increase  production — and  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary — we  should  stiU  feel  that  the  damage  to  our  young 
people  is  a  price  which  the  community  cannot,  on  any  long  view,  afford  to 
pay.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  the  national  interest  will  be  best 
served  in  the  long  run  by  conserving  the  strength  and  vitality  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  early  years  of  their  working  lives.  We  are  aware  of  the  (Wiculties 
involved  in  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  young  people  who  are  working  alongside 
adults,  but  we  believe  that  during  war-time  the  total  number  of  hours  that 
any  young  person  may  work  should  be  restricted  to  a  maximum  of  44  hours 
a  week  for  those  under  16  and  to  48  hours  a  week  for  those  between  16  and  18, 
and  that  as  a  permanent  peace-time  regulation  the  permitted  maximum  for 
all  up  to  18  should  be  44  hours,  inclusive  of  part-time  school. 

16.  Long  working  hours  are  mainly  due  to  overtime,  and  part  of  the  appeal 
of  overtime  is  the  prospect  of  more  money.  But  the  higher  wages  do  not 
necessarily  go  to  the  most  valuable  or  highly  skilled  work,  and  in  consequence 
young  people  are  often  attracted  away  from  the  more  stable  though  less  weU 
paid  occupations,  to  the  detriment  both  of  their  own  futures  and  of  the  proper 
balance  of  labour.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  young  people  are  using  their 
money  wisely  and  putting  aside  savings  to  safeguard  themselves  and  their 
parents  from  future  want ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  have  earned 
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the  right  to  the  money  by  the  work  they  have  done.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
certainly  true  that  too  much  money  in  the  hands  of  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  whether  it  is  in  the  form  of  too  much  pocket-money  or  too 
generous  an  allowance  or  too  ready  earnings,  carries  with  it  serious  social 
dangers.  A  boy  who,  within  a  year  or  so  of  leaving  school,  is  earning  £3  or 
£4  a  week  may  quickly  acquire  a  certain  standard  of  living,  at  any  rate  in  his 
pleasures.  If  his  earnings  diminish,  he  may  well  be  unable  to  resist  trying  to 
live  up  (or  down)  to  his  former  standards,  on  a  much  smaller  weekly  income  ; 
and  it  is  here  that  trouble  may  very  easily  begin.  Moreover,  the  bad  effects  of 
high  wages  unwisely  used  are  not  confined  to  those  who  earn  them  :  their  friends, 
less  well  paid,  try  to  keep  pace  with  them  and  in  some  cases  cannot  do  so 
without  getting  into  trouble.  There  are  instances  where  high  wages  have 
undeniably  been  the  direct  cause  of  delinquency.  Ultimately  the  only  real 
remedy  is  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  young  people  themselves  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  we  wish  to  impress  on  all  concerned  the  serious  social 
dangers  which  the  present  position  creates. 

17.  In  the  course  of  the  youth  registrations  and  interviews  a  number  of  cases 
of  double  emplo3rment  came  to  light.  Employment  by  more  than  one  employer 
is  regulated  only  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  Shops  Act,  the  Young  Persons 
(Emplo^^ment)  Act,  and  the  Building  and  Engineering  Construction  (Young 
Persons)  Order,  1942.  Some  boys  and  girls  are  known,  after  a  normal  day’s 
work,  to  put  in  as  much  as  three  hours  each  evening  for  a  second  employer  ; 
and,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  neither  employer  may  be  breaking  the  law. 
The  problem  may  not  be  a  very  extensive  one,  in  the  mere  number  of  cases 
which  occur,  but  it  is  plainly  wrong  that  this  double  employment  should  be 
possible  and  we  should  welcome  an  extension  of  the  safeguards  we  have 
mentioned. 

18.  But  on  a  broader  view  it  seems  to  many  of  us  that  the  amount  of  work 
demanded  of  boys  and  girls  is  not  the  whole  of  the  trouble.  The  quality  of 
much  of  it  is  as  objectionable  as  the  quantity.  Here  we  are  face  to  face  with 
one  of  the  inescapable  facts  of  a  machine  age  :  young  people  inevitably  spend 
much  of  their  lives  on  work  which  is  essential  to  production,  but  which  does 
nothing  whatever  to  develop  their  personalities  and  may  indeed  positively 
damage  them.  Machinery  involves  monotonous  work  for  many  of  its  servants, 
and  thousands  of  them  are  well  content  with  repetitive  work  :  but  we  must 
not  lose  in  the  machinery  the  souls  of  our  young  men  and  women.  If,  as  may 
well  be  the  case,  there  is  no  solution  of  this  problem  inside  working  hours, 
so  much  more  urgent  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  a  young  worker’s  leisure 
and  the  wisest  possible  use  of  it,  to  produce  through  genuine  recreation  the 
fullest  flowering  of  every  side  of  a  developing  personality. 

19.  Above  all  the  need  is  to  restore  to  every  kind  of  work  that  sense  of  social 
significance  which  has  largely  been  lost  as  machines  have  replaced  men.  In  a 
modern  society  much  of  what  has  to  be  done,  in  factory,  field,  shop,  office  or 
home,  is  dull.  The  remedy  for  this  is  not  to  draw  social  distinctions  between 
one  kind  of  employment  and  another  but  to  make  all  workers  everywhere 
realise  the  inspiring  truth  that  their  work,  whatever  it  is,  is  an  essential 
contribution  to  the  life  and  well-being  of  the  community.  A  valuable 
by-product  of  the  war-time  transfer  of  large  numbers  of  workers  to  new  jobs 
has  been  their  discovery  of  new  values  and  even  a  new  happiness  in  work 
which  they  would  formerly  have  thought  of  as  dull  or  even  undignified. 
Routine  work  there  must  be,  in  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us  :  what  gives  it 
meaning:  and  value  is  the  social  purpose  which  it  serves. 

20.  Our  education  has  in  the  past  undoubtedly  been  biased  towards  the 
academic  rather  than  the  practical,  the  manual  or  the  domestic.  We  earnestly 
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hope  that  any  similar  tendency  in  the  Y outh  Service  will  be  resolutely  opposed. 
The  majority  of  young  people  do  not  find  satisfaction  in  an  academic  atmosphere 
even  during  school  years  and  school  hours  :  to  confront  them  again  in  the 
Youth  Service  with  the  same  academic  and  intellectual  standards  in  which 
they  could  find  no  significance  at  school  will  drive  them  out  of  any  form  of 
youth  organisation  for  ever. 

Religion  in  Youth  Work 

21.  We  have  hesitated  whether  or  not  to  treat  religion  in  youth  work  under 
a  separate  heading.  For  we  wish  to  avoid  entirely  the  suggestion  that  religion 
can  be  segregated  from  other  activities  or  other  parts  of  the  general  environ¬ 
ment  ;  and  we  therefore  wish  to  avoid  such  phrases  as  “  the  place  of  religion 
in  youth  work.’'  Our  view  is  that  religion*  must  form  the  background  of 
home,  school,  work  and  leisure  alike.  But,  on  balance,  we  have  thought  it 
best  to  bring  together  under  a  separate  heading  certain  specific  points,  with 
the  caution  that  these  points  in  no  sense  cover  the  subject,  but  are  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  details. 

22.  The  Churches  themselves  have  youth  organisations  that  are  active  and 
widespread.  Most  of  the  voluntary  societies  have  a  religious  foundation,  and 
though  this  foundation  may  sometimes  appear  to  have  been  neglected,  it  is  a 
matter  to  which  to-day  very  considerable  attention  is  being  paid. 

23.  But  in  the  development  of  the  Youth  Service  a  new  field  of  influence 
is  being  opened  up,  and  a  much  wider  opportunity  is  being  given.  It  is  natural 
that  this  should  be  so,  for  between  religion,  as  we  have  known  it  in  this  country, 
and  the  life  of  a  club  or  other  voluntary  unit,  there  are  certain  aims  in  common. 
Both  value  individual  personality ;  both  assert  also  that  the  fuU  individual 
life  can  only  be  realised  in  community.  Many  openings  will  be  provided  for 
the  practice  and  application  of  these  truths,  and  for  the  growth  in  under- 
staning  of  the  view  of  life  upon  which  they  are  based.  We  wish  the 
opportunities  which  the  Youth  Service  presents  to  be  so  used  that  the  future 
citizens  of  our  country  may  have  that  fundamental  respect  for  their  neighbours 
as  individual  personalities  upon  which  alone  a  healthy  democratic  society  can 
be  built  up. 

24.  The  ways  in  which  this  end^can  be  achieved  will  vary  from  place  to  place 
and  from  organisation  to  organis^ion.  We  welcome,  for  instance,  the  provision 
which  has  been  made  in  the  pre-service  organisations  for  the  appointment  of 
chaplains,  though  we  would  stress  that  it  is  important*  to  permit  members 
of  the  organisations  to  take  part  in  their  own  customary  religious  observances. 
We  welcome  the  informal  evening  prayers  which  are  held  in  many  clubs.  But 
the  existence  of  chaplains  or  of  club  prayers  does  not  in  itself  guarantee  the 
presence  of  religion  in  youth  work.  Rather  we  are  thinking  of  the  practical 
fulfilment  of  the  obligations  which  profession  of  any  rehgious  belief  carries 
with  it.  Such  a  test  is  only  met  by  a  leader  who  is  proud  of  his  faith,  though 
humble  in  the  practice  of  it,  and  who  is,  besides,  capable  of  transmitting  it. 

25.  For  all  this  there  is  needed  a  leadership  that  is  skilled,  informed  and 
sympathetic.  We  welcome  the  new  opportunities  which  have  been  provided 
under  Circular  1566  (Courses  in  Religious  Instruction)  for  Youth  leaders  as 
well  as  teachers  to  attend  courses  of  instruction  in  religious  knowledge,  and 
we  hope  that  full  advantage  will  be  taken  of  them.  In  the  informal  methods  of 
religious  education  there  is  a  great  need  for  experiment,  and  here  we  look  to 
the  Churches  and  the  voluntary  organisations  to  give  a  lead.  Informal  religious 
education  may  be  carried  out  in  many  ways,  through  talks,  study  groups  and 
brains  trusts,  through  drama  and  singing,  through  casual  conversations  in  a 
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club  canteen.  To  those  who  have  known  the  “  morning  assembly  "  in  a  good 
senior  school,  the  culmination  of  such  informality  in  a  short  but  genuine 
experience  of  worship  will  not  be  strange. 

26.  We  are  concerned  to  see  preserved,  or  born,  a  genuinely  Christian 
civilisation.  This  we  take  to  mean,  not  a  civilisation  all  of  whose  members 
are  necessarily  professing  Christians,  but  one  in  which  the  Christian  belief  in 
God  and  all  that  is  consequent  upon  it  of  human  liberty  and  brotherhood,  the 
Christ-like  ideal  of  life,  and  the  preservation  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  truth, 
goodness  and  beauty,  set  the  tone  for  society.  In  this  attempt  at  a  definition 
the  word  “  liberty  "  is  an  essential  one  for  it  includes  liberty  for  those  who 
are  not  Christians  to  think  and  worship  in  the  ways  which  seem  to  them  best. 
In  the  circumstances  of  to-day,  when  democracy  is  being  defended  by  young 
men  and  women  of  many  faiths,  such  an  insistence  is  all  the  more  important. 
In  the  Youth  Service  the  rights  of  minority  opinion  must  be  scrupulously 
safeguarded. 

27.  But,  especially,  we  are  persuaded  that  religion  is  a  positive  need  for 
young  people  of  the  ages  we  are  considering.  Only  very  rarely  is  the  religious 
tendency,  in  its  broadest  sense,  absent ;  and  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  due 
of  every  young  person  that  religious  opportunities  should  be  provided.  We 
say  “  opportunities,”  for  here,  of  course,  if  anywhere  in  this  whole  field  the 
free  choice  of  the  individual  is  sacred.  But  it  cannot  be  right  that  where 
recreational  and  physical  needs  are  supplied  religious  opportunities  should  be 
lacking. 

28.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  many  of  us  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  so  many  young  people  are  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  Christianity  lies  in 
the  lack  of  unity  between  the  different  Christian  denominations.  We  welcome 
therefore  the  many  signs  of  co-operation  between  them  that  are  now  manifest 
in  our  land,  and  hope  that  as  the  Youth  Service  develops  it  may  provide  a 
field  in  which  Church  and  State  may  together  work  for  the  greater  good  of  youth. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  USE  OF  LEISURE 

29.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we  should  start  from  the  young  people 
themselves  and  their  interests.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  begin  at  the 
other  end  and  enquire  what  the  various  agencies  (statutory  authorities,  volun¬ 
tary  organisations,  pre-Service  cadet  corps)  can  contribute,  without  first 
considering  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  young  people  themselves 
these  contributions  are  either  appropriate  or  welcome.  Further,  in  concen¬ 
trating  our  attention  on  the  years  from  14  to  18  we  must  not  forget  the  back¬ 
ground  we  have  tried  to  set  out  in  the  Introduction  to  this  report.  That  is, 
we  must  not  forget  ”  the  years  which  come  immediately  before  and  after.” 
But  a  closer  concentration  on  the  years  from  14  to  18  is  our  present  task,  for 
they  are  a  bridge  by  which  young  people  pass  from  one  form  of  living  to  another. 
It  is  our  business  to  build  the  kind  of  bridge  most  appropriate  to  the  passengers 
and  their  journey,  not  merely  to  improvise  a  makeshift  for  which  the  materials 
He  handy  and  then  hope  that  it  will  take  them  where  they  want  to  go. 

30.  Our  second  general  principle  is  that  there  is  a  difference  between  leisure, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  work  or  school  on  the  other.  We  affirm  that  throughout 
both  these  halves  of  a  young  person’s  life  the 'same  objective  should  be  clear, 
as  we  have  tried  to  outline  it  earlier,  and  we  naturally  hope  that  the  whole 
upbringing  of  a  boy  or  girl  will  be  in  the  broad  sense  educational.  The  wholeness 
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of  a  life  must  be  emphasised,  and,  so  far  as  is  practically  possible,  preserved. 
We  hope  that  a  young  person's  work  will  be  in  some  sense  enjoyable,  and  that 
his  leisure  will  be  in  some  sense  profitable,  so  that  both  will  make  their  mark 
for  good  on  a  developing  personality.  But  in  our  view  work  and  leisure  can 
and  should  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  we  therefore  do  not  think 
that  we  are  justified  in  applying  to  both  principles  which  in  our  opinion  are 
valid  only  of  the  one.  After  an  adult  has  done  his  day’s  work  he  considers 
himself  free  to  go  to  the  cinema  or  play  bowls.  His  work  may  well  be  more 
than  merely  making  a  living,  and  his  recreation  may  be  much  more  than 
killing  time  ;  an  activity  voluntarily  undertaken  may  involve  submission  to 
authority,  instruction,  discipline  and  even  command,  but  being  voluntarily 
undertaken,  could  form  an  important  part  of  leisure.  There  seems,  in  short, 
to  be  a  clear  difference  between  work  and  leisure,  if  only  from  a  man’s  different 
attitudes  towards  them.  This  we  believe  to  be  true  of  younger  people  also, 
and  we  would  not  have  it  in  principle  otherwise.  Unless  we  wish  to  rear  a  race 
incapable  of  exercising  its  freedom,  always  awaiting  orders  from  some  higher 
authority,  we  must  preserve  a  part  of  life  in  which  boys  and  girls  are  offered 
the  widest  possible  variety  of  freely-chosen  occupation. 

31.  We  recognise  the  weight  and  the  sincerity  of  the  arguments  which  are 
brought  against  this  position.  It  is  argued  that  freedom  to  choose  may  be 
only  a  freedom  of  choice  between  alternatives  which  are  both  bad,  that  the 
state  of  affairs  revealed  by  certain  recent  reports  is  so  bad  that  it  would  be 
positively  in  the  interests  of  the  young  people  themselves  to  compel  them  to 
something  better.  Our  answer  to  this  is  plain.  Our  aim  must  be  to  improve 
the  conditions  in  which  the  choice  has  to  be  made,  not  to  take  away  the  power 
of  choice  by  introducing  compulsion  into  leisure.  We  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
consistent  with  what  we  have  laid  down  in  our  introductory  paragraphs  that 
choice  of  leisure  activities  should, be  swept  away  and  compulsion  established 
in  its  place,  however  wide  a  choice  of  alternatives  were  permitted  inside  the 
framework  of  compulsion.  To  do  that  would  be  to  set  the  feet  of  our  young 
people  on  the  path  which  leads  to  a  mute  acceptance  of  directions  from  above, 
whereas  our  whole  object  is  to  make  each  of  them  an  active  contributor  to  the 
variety  of  a  free  society.  There  are  obvious  attractions  about  compulsion  :  it 
would  bring  even  the  most  unwilling  within  the  range  of  beneficial  activities, 
and  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  feel  that  everyone  between  14  and  18  had  access 
to  the  fullest  opportunities  in  this  field.  But  the  price  would  be  the  loss  of  that 
freedom  to  choose  for  oneself  which  should  begin  to  be  exercised  in  precisely 
these  years.  There  would  also,  in  our  opinion,  be  an  unavoidable  change  in 
the  relation  between  the  leader  of  an  organisation  and  its  members.  At  present 
this  relation  is  one  of  voluntary  co-operation.  If  there  is  to  be  a  compulsory 
administration  of  leisure  there  is  a  great  danger  of  perpetuating  throughout 
the  24  hours  of  a  young  person’s  day  the  relation  of  dependence  on  a  higher 
and  commanding  authority. 

32.  Again,  it  has  been  argued  that  since  the  principle  of  compulsion  has  been 
accepted,  in  some  spheres  there  can  be  no  objection  to  its  application  here  also. 
Children  are  compelled  to  attend  school  and  young  men  are  compelled  to  enrol 
in  the  service  of  the  State  at  the  age  of  18.  But  we  do  not  find  in  the  application 
of  compulsion  to  a  fixed  number  of  hours  a  day  for  purposes  of  formal  education, 
or  even  to  the  whole  of  a  man’s  life  for  purposes  of  fighting  a  war,  an  argu^nent 
for  its  application  to  the  leisure  time  of  young  people.  In  time  of  war  com¬ 
pulsion,  both  of  work  and  of  leisure,  may  well  be  necessary.  But  we  do  not 
think  that  it  is  in  itself  desirable,  in  war  or  in  peace,  as  applied  to  the  leisure 
hours  of  young  people.  There  is  also  the  practical  problem  of  what  is  to  happen 
to  the  boys  and  girls — and  there  might  be  some — who  refuse  to  obey  the 
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compulsory  order.  Is  it  suggested  that  they  should  be  brought  before  the 
Courts  ?  If  they  are,  they  are  not  likely  to  make  very  good  members  either 
of  a  youth  organisation  or  of  an  adult  democracy. 

33.  Our  third  general  point  is  that  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  young 
people  are  not  aU  alike.  There  are  in  fact  wider  differences  of  temperament 
and  interest  in  young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  than  in  younger 
children  or  in  older  men  and  women.  For  these  years,  therefore,  the  widest 
possible  variety  of  interests  must  be  provided.  At  a  time  when  great  efforts 
are  being  made  inside  the  formal  system  of  education  to  increase  the  variety 
of  opportunities  provided,  it  would  be  inconsistent  and  retrograde  to  Hmit  in 
any  way  the  opportunities  offered  to  young  people  outside  the  hours  of  work 
or  school.  There  will  always  be  some  boys  and  girls  who  prefer  a  uniformed 
Corps  to  any  other  form  of  youth  activity ;  there  will  always  be  some  who 
would  rather  belong  to  an  Old  Scholars’  Association  than  to  anything  else  ; 
there  will  be  some  who  wish  to  spend  their  evenings  in  further  education,  in 
the  more  formal  sense  ;  there  wiU  be  some  who  will  want  the  companionship 
of  a  mixed  Club.  This  variety  of  interest  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  encouraged 
to  the  full.  For  we  want  to  see  young  people  grow  up  with  their  own  tastes 
developed  as  fully  as  possible.  We  do  not  want  them  to  be  indistinguishable 
in  their  opinions  and  interests.  There  are,  further,  some  boys  and  girls,  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  and  valuable,  who  are  not  by  temperament  attracted 
to  communal  activities,  who  find  the  life  of  a  club  or  any  other  organised  body 
of  their  contemporaries  overwhelming  and  uncongenial.  There  are  others  who 
are  much  more  attracted  by  out-door  forms  of  collective  activity  than  by  clubs 
or  other  in-door  meetings.  They  prefer  cycling,  walking  and  camping.  And 
they  may  well  prefer  to  follow  these  pursuits  outside  any  organisation.  If 
they  choose  to  spend  their  leisure  alone  or  in  the  company  of  a  few  friends, 
rather  than  in  any  organised  collective  activity,  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  helped  to  do  so.  This  would  mean  the  encouragement  of 
such  associations  as  cycling  clubs  and  holiday  fellowships,  the  provision  of 
camping  sites,  and  of  instruction  and  opportunity  for  those  young  people  who 
wanted,  for  instance,  to  become  mountain  climbers.  We  mention  these 
especially  because  their  interests  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  concentration 
upon  bigger  and  more  organised  groups. 

34.  Interesting  information  about  the  leisure-time  activities  of  young  people 
has  come  from  the  registration  interviews.  As  might  be  expected,  the  most 
popular  way  of  spending  spare  time  is  going  to  the  pictures.  The  cinema’s 
primary  attraction  for  young  people  is  very  much  what  it  is  for  their  elders, 
cheapness,  warmth,  comfort,  excitement,  adventure,  romance.  In  addition,  with 
the  constantly  improving  standard  of  films  made  and  a  growing  discrimination 
in  the  taste  of  audiences,  the  cinema  is  playing  a  greater  and  greater  part  in 
educating  the  imagination  and  emotions  of  young  people.  There  are  dangers 
here,  so  long  as  films  are  made  which  give  a  distorted  picture  of  life  or  are  based 
on -false  values.  But  the  cinema’s  potentialities  for  good  are  boundless,  and 
we  urge  that  much  more  attention  be  given,  both  in  school  hours  and  in  clubs, 
by  discussion,  informed  criticism  and  planned  cinema-going,  to  the  use  which 
can  be  made  of  it.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  enrich  the  recreational  value  of 
what  is  now  a  normal  part  of  the  week  of  most  young  people.  Excessive 
cinema-going,  like  any  other  pastime  indulged  to  excess,  is  bad,  and  when 
young  people  go  to  the  pictures  four  or  five  times  a  week  a  normal  pleasure 
is  becoming  a  dangerous  addiction  :  but  for  this  we  do  not  blame  the  cinema. 

35.  Next  in  popularity  to  the  cinema  comes  dancing.  It  gives  healthy 
recreation,  it  feeds  the  spontaneous  interest  which  most  young  people  have 
in  music  and  rhythm,  and  it  can  provide  a  background  for  easy  association 
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between  boys  and  girls.  There  is  a  danger  in  excess ;  and  there  is  certainly 
a  danger  in  some  of  the  places  where  this  form  of  recreation  is  commercially 
provided.  There  are  some  dance  halls  where  the  influences  are  wholly  bad. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  dances  are  more  and  more  frequently  being  organised 
in  club  premises,  and  we  hope  for  a  far  greater  realisation  of  the  need  for  them. 

36.  Reading  comes  third  as  a  way  of  spending  spare  time.  We  are  struck  by 
the  low  quality  of  many  of  the  cheap  books  and  magazines  which  enjoy  a  very 
high  circulation,  especially  among  girls.  They  seem  not  to  be  ‘  indecent ' 
in  the  narrow  legal  sense,  but  they  are  unwholesome  and  pernicious.  The 
remedy  is  threefold,  more  good  currency  to  drive  out  the  bad,  far  readier 
accessibility  of  good  books,  and  closer  attention  in  school  years  to  education 
in  the  appreciation  of  good  stories  straightforwardly  told.  Both  education 
authorities  and  clubs  must  help  in  making  quicker,  easier  and  wider  the 
distribution  of  cheap  editions  of  good  books,  new  and  old.  This  problem  must 
be  faced  with  vigour  and  speed,  for  every  day  serious  harm  is  being  done. 

37.  But  however  young  people  may  choose  to  employ  their  leisure  we  are 
convinced  that  the  leisure  hours  of  young  workers  are  too  few  ;  so  few  that  at 
first  sight  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  the  Youth  Service  seems  irrelevant  and 
perhaps  even  undesirable.  Normally,  leisure  hours  are  confined  to  week-day 
evenings,  Saturday  afternoon,  Sunday,  Bank  Holidays  and  an  annual  holiday 
of  one  week.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  excessive  hours  of  work 
during  the  week-day.  More  harmful  still,  in  our  view,  is  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  limiting  to  one  week  the  annual  holiday  of  the  working  girl  or  boy. 
At  a  time  of  their  lives  when  physical  and  emotional  strains  are  intense,  and 
when  fresh  air  and  healthy  recreation  are  of  the  utmost  importance — as  is 
amply  recognised  in  the  much  longer  holidays  allowed  to  boys  and  girls  in 
secondary  schools — it  cannot  be  right  that  one  week  in  the  year  should  be  the 
normal  allowance  of  holiday  for  the  young  worker.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
many  practical  difficulties  which  .longer  holidays  for  this  particular  age-group 
would  involve,  and  of  the  additional  financial  burden  which  they  would  throw 
on  industry.  But  with  full  appreciation  of  these  difficulties  we  believe  that  the 
community  as  a  whole,  including  industry,  would  be  immeasurably  the  richer 
from  the  gain  in  the  national  health,  physical  and  mental,  which  would  result 
if  all  young  workers  could  enjoy  an  annual  holiday  long  enough  to  give  them 
a  real  opportunity  for  re-creation.  For  the  14-18  age-group  we  would  therefore 
recommend  as  a  reasonable  minimum  annual  hohday  with  pay  24  working  days 
(inclusive  of  the  six  statutory  holidays)  of  which  at  least  12  shall  be  consecutive 
and  may  be  taken  between  March  15th  and  October  1st. 

38.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  any  such  holidays  would 
depend  on  the  existence  of  facilities  and  opportunities  for  their  proper  enjoy¬ 
ment.  We  therefore  recommend  that  such  facilities  be  made  available  for 
young  people,  on  a  national  scale  and  throughout  the  year,  and  that  to  meet 
the  cost  the  Board  of  Education  should  make  a  substantial  allocation  of  grant 
to  voluntary  organisations  and  statutory  authorities.  We  have  in  niind 
especially  the  many  camps  which  units  of  the  Forces  will  no  longer  need  when 
the  war  is  over  ;  many  of  them,  with  very  little  adaptation,  could  be  converted 
into  holiday  camp  sites,  and  we  urge  that  before  the  war  ends,  the  claim  of  our 
young  people  to  enter  on  possession  of  these  sites  be  pressed  with  all  possible 
vigour.  We  hope  that  similar  arrangements  will  become  possible  inter¬ 
nationally,  so  that  all  the  benefits  of  overseas  travel  will  flow  increasingly  to 
the  young  people  of  all  nations. 

39.  Perhaps  more  important  still,  just  because  it  is  a  day-to-day  affair,  is 
the  necessity  to  meet  the  need  of  young  people  in  their  daily  leisure.  This 
must  be  done  by  developing  the  work  of  the  existing  agencies  concerned  with 
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yotith,  namely  the  voluntary  organisations  and  the  statutory  authorities  working 
in  partnership. 

40.  It  is  essential  that  the  Youth  Service  should  so  operate  as  to  lead  young 
people  onwards  towards  adult  life  and  not  keep  them  back  unduly  in  the 
atmosphere  and  surroundings  of  adolescence.  We  therefore  do  not  regard  as 
ideal  the  separate  "  Youth  Centre  ”  with  the  buildings  of  the  day  continuation 
school  as  its  physical  nucleus.  We  do  not  want  to  see  young  people  segregated 
in  this  way  from  the  community  as  a  whole.  Rather  we  hope  that  they  will 
use  for  some  of  their  leisure  activities  the  buildings  of  the  genuine  social  centres, 
community  centres  or  civic  centres  which  we  expect  to  be  built  after  the  war. 
As  indicated  in  para.  52,  the  day  continuation  school  might  weU  find  its  place 
in  some  such  design,  but  the  important  point  is  that  the  young  people  should 
feel  themselves  to  be  part  of  the  whole  community.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  Youth  organisations  would  carry  on  all  their  activities  in  such  a 
centre.  They  would  all,  in  turn  or  in  collaboration,  use  the  gymnasium,  theatre, 
workshops  and  playing  fields.  But  each  organisation  would  have  its  own 

private  life outside  any  such  centre,  so  that  it  could  carry  on  that  variety 
of  intimate  social  and  corporate  activities  which  could  not  flourish  in  the 
more  public  and  impersonal  surroundings  of  a  civic  centre.  Nothing  can  of 
should  take  the  place  of  a  “  room  of  one’s  own,”  especially  if  it  has  been 
equipped,  decorated  and  furnished  by  the  personal  labours  of  those  who  use  it. 

41.  Unless  consideration  is  given  well  in  advance  to  the  need  of  adequate 
accommodation  for  the  Y outh  ^rvice,  it  will  not  be  available  when  it  is  needed. 
Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
as  a  part  of  educational  reconstruction  after  the  war,  of  facilities  in  town  and  ^ 
country  for  educational,  social  and  physical  recreation.  We  also  recommend 
that  in  any  further  amendment  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts,  and 
in  any  other  legislation  for  housing  and  town  planning,  it  be  ensured  that : 

(i)  Local  planning  authorities  and  housing  authorities  shall  consult  the 
local  education  authority  in  order  that  the  local  education  authority  may 
make  provision  for  all  forms  of  education,  including  facilities  for  social  and 
physical  recreation  for  young  people  and  adults ; 

(ii)  The  appropriate  Ministry,  before  giving  its  approval  to  planning  or 
housing  schemes,  shall  consult  the  Board  of  Education  ; 

(The  above  obligations  should  apply  to  the  provision  of  all  schemes  for 
planning  and  replanning,  whether  rural  or  urban,  for  the  provision  of 
housing  estates  whether  provided  by  a  housing  authority  or  by  private 
enterprise)  ; 

(iii)  All  local  planning  authorities  shall  be  obliged  to  include  representatives 
nominated  by  the  local  education  authorities  of  the  areas  concerned.  The 
powers  of  the  local  authorities  to  provide  community  centres  should  be 
vested  in  local  education  authorities. 

42.  We  turn  now  to  consider  the  relation  between  the  statutory  authorities- 
and  the  voluntary  organisations. 

43.  This  relation  would  be  easier  to  define  if  it  were  possible  first  to  find  a 
satisfactory  definition  of  ”  voluntary  organisation.”  In  practice,  this  name  is 
given  to  organisations  which  derive  their  funds  either  wholly  from  voluntary 
sources  or  whoUy  from  public  sources  or  in  widely  varjdng  proportions  from 
both.  All  these  may  have  their  own  committees  of  management,  a  feature  to 
which  we  attach  particular  importance  in  the  case  of  voluntary  organisations 
promoted  and  subsidized  by  local  education  authorities,  but  the  degree  of 
control  exercised  over  them  by  public  and  statutory  bodies  varies  greatly  in 
degree.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  we  find  self-supporting  units  of  the  great 
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national  organisations,  voluntarily  led  and  working  under  a  headquarters 
organisation  which  controls  substantial  funds  drawn  from  voluntary  sources. 
At  the  other,  we  find  the  Old  Scholars’  Clubs  and  Y outh  Centres  which,  though 
membership  may  be  voluntary  and  management  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
of  their  own,  are  almost  entirely  dependent  for  funds  upon  a  statutory  body, 
namely  the  local  education  authority,  and  which  might  perish  if  this  support 
were  withdrawn.  Yet  all  these  are  voluntary  organisations  in  the  sense  that 
they  embody  the  principle  of  free  association  for  common  activities,  a  principle 
to  which  we  attach  the  highest  value.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  public  provision 
of  youth  activities  extended  so  far  that  there  is  no  place  for  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions.  Complete  official  regulation,  in  our  view,  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  freedom  which  should  attach  to  all  leisure  time  activities. 

44.  The  history  of  the  voluntary  organisations  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
young  people  is  the  history  of  all  voluntary  effort  in  this  country.  They  have 
originated  from  a  desire  to  make  good  deficiencies,  to  fill  gaps,  or  to  supplement 
what  can  be  or  is  being  done  through  other  more  formal  channels.  For  many 
years  now  the  voluntary  youth  organisations  have  done  the  greater  part  of 
such  work  for  young  people  as  has  been  done.  For  long  they  worked  with 
little  encouragement  and  with  still  less  financial  help.  The  remarkable  thing 
is  not  that  they  have  not  done  more,  but  that  they  have  done  so  much. 

45.  Even  before  the  war  began,  it  was  growing  increasingly  clear  that  the 
voluntary  organisations  could  not,  by  themselves,  deal  with  the  whole  of  the 
complicated  set  of  problems  presented  by  young  people  past  the  age  of  com¬ 
pulsory  schooling.  The  intensification  of  this  problem  occasioned  by  the  out- 

‘  break  of  war  made  even  more  apparent  the  inadequacy  of  the  provision  which 
the  existing  bodies  could  make  ;  hence  the  Board  of  Education’s  Circular 
No.  1486,  of  which  the  text  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I  to  this  Report. 

46.  Circular  No.  1486  threw  a  spotlight  on  the  national  youth  problem  as  a 
whole,  and  as  a  result  of  the  lead  thus- given  to  the  various  agencies  concerned 
much  has  been  done  in  the  past  three-and-a-half  years.  Youth  Committees 
have  been  appointed  by  every  local  education  authority  for  higher  education  ; 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  young  people  who  have 
come  within  the  range  of  youth  activities. 

47.  The  main  principle  then  laid  down  was  that  the  local  education  authorities 
were  to  take  the  administrative  lead  in  dealing  with  leisure  hour  activities  of 
young  people  over  the  school  leaving  age,  either  by  strengthening  voluntary 
organisations  or  by  fostering  youth  clubs  and  centres  of  their  own  ;  especially 
by  the  establishment  of  Youth  Committees  and  by  the  appointment  of  full¬ 
time  organisers  they  were  to  exercise  general  direction  of  youth  activities  in 
their  area. 

48.  In  the  near  future  the  problem  of  the  statutory  authorities  in  this  field 
will  become  more  pressing  and  their  responsibilities  greater.  It  might  seem 
that  with  the  raising  of  the  school  leaving  age  and  the  concomitant  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  day  continuation  school  system,  much  of  the  field  would  be  covered. 
In  a  sense  this  is  true,  especially  as  we  can  hope  for  a  prolongation  of  the  time 
during  which  young  people  enjoy  the  advantages  of  school  medical  services  and 
school  meals.  But  even  so,  much  work  will  remain  to  be  done  outside  the  hours 
which  children  spend,  whatever  their  age,  in  any  type  of  school.  Fow  can 
this  work  best  be  divided  between  the  voluntary  organisations  and  the  statutory 
bodies  ? 

49.  This  question  presents  two  aspects,  the  one  qualitative  and  the  other 
quantitative.  Taking  the  latter  first,  we  can  say  at  once  that  there  is  so  much 
which  demands  to  be  done  immediately  that  the  full  and  united  efforts  of  both 
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partners  are  likely  to  be  needed  for  some  years  to  come.  The  crux  of  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  qualitative  side  of  the  question.  It  is  noticed  that  many  of  those 
whose  work  for  youth  has  always  been  with  and  through  local  education 
authorities  tend  to  believe  that  the  statutory  authorities  can  provide  for  all 
the  needs  of  youth.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  always  worked  with 
and  through  voluntary  organisations  believe  that  they  bring  to  the  Youth 
Service  a  contribution  which  they  alone  can  offer.  Thus  in  considering  and 
comparing  the  work  done  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  partners  in  the  Youth 
Service,  we  find  ourselves  in  some  danger  of  setting  up  between  the  youth 
work  of  local  education  authorities  and  voluntary  organisations  respectively 
an  antithesis  which  may  appear  to  imply  an  antagonism.  We  feel,  therefore, 
that  we  should  say  at  once  that,  in  our  view,  both  the  voluntary  organisations 
and  the  statutory  bodies  have  an  essential  part  to  play  both  in  the  present  and 
in  the  future.  The  work  of  each  has  distinctive  merits  and  we  regard  both  as 
necessary  to  the  successful  building  up  of  the  Youth  Service.  We  would  stress 
again  that  this  is  a  partnership  and  we  would  urge  both  partners  to  approach 
the  matter  in  the  fullest  spirit  of  mutual  confidence.  We  regard  their  work  as 
essentially  complementary. 

50.  In  the  voluntary  organisations,  for  example,  the  relationship  between  one 
member  and  another  and  between  all  the  members  and  their  leader  is  of  a  kind 
which  we  wish  to  see  extended.  For  many  young  people,  their  club  is  the  place 
in  which  they  learn  the  rudiments  of  democratic  citizenship.  There  they 
practise  in  this  voluntary  community  the  elements  of  self-government ;  there 
they  may  learn  lessons  which  come  from  exercising  and  obeying  an  authority 
which  does  not  carry  the  compulsory  sanctions  of  work  or  school,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  has  a  force  of  its  own  derived  from  the  community  itself.  It  is 
here  that  we  find  the  distinctive  contribution  to  be  made  by  voluntary  organisa¬ 
tions,  including  those  attached  to  schools  ;  in  fact  they  can  provide  for  young 
people  an  alternative  community  where  the  relationships  based  on  the  authority 
of  teacher  and  pupil  or  parent  and  child  give  way  to  the  free  associations  of  the 
club  or  youth  centre. 

51.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  many  voluntary  organisations  are 
definitely  concerned  to  promote  the  spiritual  aspects  of  youth  training.  In 
particular,  many  clubs,  guilds,  brigades  and  units  of  other  bodies  are 
associated  with  churches  of  all  denominations  as  a  means  of  attracting  and 
attaching  young  people  to  organised  religion. 

52.  Again,  the  day  continuation  school,  in  the  hands  of  an  enlightened 
authority,  would  be  a  central  focus  of  many  youth  activities  outside  school  hours. 
It  would  enjoy  many  advantages  ;  its  premises  would  be  readily  available,  the 
authority  might  be  expected  to  give  financial  support  to  activities  which  centre 
in  one  of  its  schools,  and  the  boys  and  girls  who  attended  it  would  naturally 
be  attracted  to  those  activities  by  a  feeling  of  corporate  loyalty.  We  think  it 
likely  that  some  boys  and  girls  will  prefer  an  organisation  which  is  based  on  the 
day  continuation  school ;  and  there  will  therefore  be  a  place  for  the  manifold 
societies  and  activities  which  grow  up  round  any  good  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  other  boys  and  girls  will  prefer  an  atmosphere  different  from  that  of  school 
and  will  wish  to  enter  an  association  which  provides  a  greater  variety  of  possible 
friends  ;  there  will  therefore  be  a  place  for  those  voluntary  organisations  of 
young  people  who  share  similar  interests  in  a  wider  field.  As  we  have  already 
said,  there  are  wider  differences  of  temperament  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18 
than  either  before  or  afterwards,  and  this  should  be  reflected  in  the  variety  of 
provision  which  we  hope  will  be  made  for  the  leisure  hours  of  that  age-group. 

53.  We  are  clear  that  if  the  voluntary  organisations  are  to  continue  to  make 
their  full  contribution,  they  must  be  strengthened  ;  especially  they  must  be 
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strengthened  financially.  Their  work  is  valuable  and  it  should  be  supported 
in  part  from  public  funds.  Indeed,  this  was  a  feature  of  the  Government's 
policy,  when,  in  November,  1939,  grant-aid  from  the  Board  of  Education  was 
offered  to  the  voluntary  organisations.  But  besides  grant-aid,  the  voluntary 
organisations  require  help  at  other  points.  They  need  more  leaders,  premises, 
equipment,  playing  fields  and  transport ;  and  some  of  their  leaders  need  training. 
We  hope  that  help  in  these  respects  will  be  forthcoming.  While  we  are  of 
opinion  that  grant-aid  is  of  vital  importance  and  that  the  grants  should  be 
adjusted  as  the  need  is  proved,  we  still  regard  it  as  essential  that  both  nationally 
and  locally  the  voluntary  organisations  should  continue  to  raise  a  proportion 
of  their  funds  from  voluntary  sources. 

54.  It  is  reasonable,  and  we  believe  not  unacceptable  to  the  voluntary  organi¬ 
sations  themselves,  that  extension  of  the  help  which  they  now  receive  from 
public  funds  should  be  accompanied  by  some  measure  of  public  control  over 
their  activities.  We  recommend  : 

[a)  That  the  voluntary  organisations  should  issue  periodical  reports,  publish 
audited  headquarters  accounts  and  submit  their  finances  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

(5)  That  where  a  local  education  authority  gives  local  grant-aid  to  a  v 
voluntary  organisation  the  authority^  as  well  as  the  Board,  should  have  the 
right  of  informal  inspection. 

It  is  essential  that  all  such  scrutiny  and  inspection  should  be  done  by  people 
with  special  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  informal  type  of  youth  work 
which  is  done  in  voluntary  organisations. 

55.  The  assessment  of  grant-aid  to  the  headquarters  of  voluntary  organisa¬ 
tions  for  the  purposes  of  national  and  regional  administration  should  be  on  a 
definite  basis.  Perhaps  a  Standing  Committee  might  be  set  up  at  the  Board 
of  Education  to  supervise  the  grant  allocations  on  the  basis  of  annual  needs 
or  on  long-term  programmes.  It  is  very  desirable  that  any  scheme  should  be 
flexible  and  should  be  so  administered  as  to  encourage  free  development, 
expansion  and  experiment. 

56.  The  present  arrangements  for  local  grants  through  local  youth  com¬ 
mittees  and  local  education  authorities  should  continue.  But  a  clearer  state¬ 
ment  of  the  basis  on  which  local  grants  are  made  is  urgently  needed  in  order 
that  there  may  be  some  uniformity  of  practice  throughout  the  country.  Here 
we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  if  uniformity  of  practice  were 
achieved  it  would  not  solve  the  difficulty  which  may  arise  when,  owing  to  the 
difference  of  financial  resources  between  neighbouring  education  authorities, 
one  is  able  generously  to  nourish  the  service  which  another,  through  no  fault 
of  its  own,  is  compelled  to  starve. 

CHAPTER  III 

THE  PRE-SERVICE  TRAINING  ORGANISATIONS 

Boys 

57.,  A  very  remarkable  recent  event  in  the  field  of  youth  service  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  Cadet  Corps  connected  with  the  three  Service  Departments. 
There  were  Sea  Cadets,  Army  Cadets  and  Air  Defence  Cadets  before  the  war  ; 
but  their  numbers  and  the  scope  of  their  organisations  were  very  small  com¬ 
pared  with  their  present  strength  and  extent.  Some  account  of  their  historical 
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background  and  present  position  will  be  found  in  Appendix  II  to  this 
Report. 

58.  The  outstanding  fact  about  the  pre-Service  Cadet  Corps  is  their  growth 
to  a  point  at  which  the  cadets  of  the  three  together  make  up  a  large  proportion 
of  the  total  number  of  boys  who  belong  to  a  youth  organisation.  We  do  not 
suggest  that  these  Corps  are  important  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  numbers. 
While  each  in  its  own  degree  and  for  its  own  purpose  provides  pre-Service 
training,  its  programme  includes  not  only  drill  and  physical  training,  but  for 
scores  of  thousands  of  boys,  work  at  what  may  broadly  be  called  “  school 
subjects.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  at  present  the  three  Service  Departments 
are  promoting  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  demand  for  further  education 
given  in  this  country. 

59.  It  has  become  obvious  that  for  many  boys  at  the  present  time  the  Cadet 
Corps,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  an  appeal  far  greater  than  any  other 
youth  organisation.  By  comparison  with  the  older  voluntary  organisations, 
or  with  the  civilian  Youth  Service,  the  Cadet  Corps  have  under  war  conditions 
many  advantages.  Boys  are  naturally  attracted  by  the  glamour  of  a  uniform, 
and  when  this  uniform  is  provided  free,  and  coupon  free,  the  attraction  is  all 
the  greater.  The  officers  have  a  recognised  status  with  commissions  of  various 
kinds  and  form  part  of  a  Service  chain  of  command.  But  the  most  important 
factor  of  all  is  the  recognition  by  the  boys  themselves  of  point  and  purpose  in 
their  membership  of  a  body,  associated  with  one  of  the  fighting  Services,  which 
leads  them  to  a  definite  goal  and  puts  before  them  definite  steps  by  which  they 
can  attain  it. 

60.  The  development  of  the  Cadet  Corps  has  also  been  greatly  helped  by  the 
considerable*  financial  assistance  given  to  units  by  the  Service  Departments. 
But  this  assistance,  which  differs  both  in  size  and  in  purpose  from  the  grant-aid 
received  by  other  voluntary  organisations,  is  related  to  the  needs  of  war, 
whereas  we  are  concerned  here  with  the  position  of  the  pre-Service  training 
organisations  when  the  war  is  over.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Service  Departments 
will  and  should  always  have  the  predominant  interest  in  the  Cadet  Corps  while 
they  are  working  specifically  for  war  purposes.  It  is  much  less  obvious  that 
when  the  immediate  and  urgent  needs  of  war  are  past  these  Departments  will 
be  prepared  to  subsidize  cadet  work  to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which  they  » 
do  today. 

61.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect,  on  the  evidence  of  previous  experience, 
that  if  the  Cadet  Corps  remain  after  the  war  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Service  Departments  the  financial  and  other  help  which  they  now  receive  will 
be  considerably  cut  down.  Moreover,  the  motives  which  lead  boys  to  join 
the  Cadet  Corps  in  time  of  war  will  have  lost  much  of  their  force.  There  will 
always  be  boys  interested  in  aeroplanes,  ships,  tanks  and  guns  to  whom  even 
in  time  of  peace  the  Cadet  Corps  will  still  appeal :  but  in  peace  the  pressing 
need  for  young  men  to  concentrate  on  learning  the  arts  of  war,  which  is  the 
immediate  aim  and  inspiration  of  Cadet  training,  will  have  gone.  If  the  Cadet 
Corps  are  to  continue  in  peace  to  play  any  considerable  part  in  the  Youth  Service, 
they  must  greatly  develop  the  educational,  social  and  recreative  side  of  their 
work  ;  and  this  suggests  that  the  general  responsibility  for  their  administration, 
direction  and  finance  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Government  Department 
which  is  charged  with  the  provision  of  education  and  which  has  lately  been 

'  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  leisure  of  the  adolescent.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  essential  that  the  Service  Departments  should  prescribe  and  retain  the 
supervision  of  both  the  content  and  the  standards  of  the  pre-Service  training 
which  will  continue  to  be  a  distinctive  feature  of  Cadet  work.  We  recommend,. 
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therefore,  that  the  actual  administration  and  the  provision  of  instructors, 
equipment  and  accommodation  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Education 
and  their  partners,  the  local  education  authorities,  acting  always  in  close 
collaboration  with  the  Service  Departments. 

62.  An  alternative  arrangement  is  preferred  by  a  minority  of  the  Council. 
For  many  reasons  they  wish  to  see  maintained  a  closer  connection  with  the 
Service  Departments  than  is  allowed  by  the  majority  recommendations. 
Accordingly  they  recommend  that  the  three  Corps  be  administered  by  their 
respective  Service  Departments  through  an  Inter-Services  Cadet  Committee, 
with  the  Board  of  Education  added  as  a  fourth  member  or  as  an  independent 
Chairman. 

Girls 

63.  The  position  of  the  National  Association  of  Training  Corps  for  Girls 
differs  materially  from  that  of  the  boys’  pre-Service  training  organisations. 
Although  it  provides  a  certain  amount  of  general  pre-Service  training  it  is  not 
attached  to  any  one  branch  of  the  armed  forces  and  has  never  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Service  Departments.  It  is  first  and  foremost  an  organisation 
which,  by  the  provision  of  a  general  type  of  training,  offers  to  girls  the 
opportunity  of  voluntarily  continuing  their  education  irrespective  of  any 
specific  objective.  Nevertheless,  in  the  twelve  months  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  National  Association  of  Training  Corps  for  Girls  was  formed,  some  140,000 
girls  have  elected  to  join  and  to  incur  certain  obligations  in  respect  of  discipline 
and  stud}^  While  we  must  allow  for  the  appeal  of  a  uniformed  Corps  in  time  of 
war,  especially  when  it  is  regarded  in  some  degree  as  parallel  to  the  boys’ 
Cadet  Corps,  we  feel  that  the  attractions  of  the  N.A.T.C.G.  wiU  continue  in 
peace  to  a  greater  extent  than  will  those  of  the  boys’  pre-Service  organisations. 
The  very  fact  that  the  training  is  less  specific  than  that  of  the  boys’  organisations 
is  a  safeguard  against  sudden  collapse  of  interest  when  the  war  ends.  We 
consider,  therefore,  that  the  National  Association  of  Training  Corps  for  Girls 
should  be  kept  in  being  as  a  voluntary  uniformed  organisation  to  which  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  local  education  authorities  should  be  asked  to 
extend  the  same  degree  of  support  as  is  given  to  other  voluntary  organisations. 


CHAPTER  IV 

YOUTH  COMMITTEES 

64.  The  general  plan  for  the  constitution  and  duties  of  youth  committees 
was  outhned  in  Circular  1486.  In  practice  youth  committees  naturally  differ 
considerably  from,  one  another  both  in  constitution  and  in  efficiency.  The 
essential  qualification  for  membership  is  youthfulness,  if  not  in  years  at  least 
in  spirit.  We  are  not  satisfied  that  this  “young  mindedness”  has  been 
sufficiently  insisted  upon  in  appointments  which  have  been  made.  Nevertheless, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  a  broad  view,  this  has  been  a  successful  experi¬ 
ment  in  laying  joint  obligations  on  the  local  education  authorities  and  the 
voluntary  bodies.  We  want  to  see  increased  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  this 
co-partnership  and  all  that  it  involves.  Not  only  will  it  bring  home  to  statutory 
and  voluntary  bodies  alike  the  salutary  lesson  of  their  dependence  on  each  other ; 
it  will  also  educate  the  individual  representatives  of  both  in  the  realisation  of 
their  responsibilities  to  the  young  people  for  whom  they  are  trustees. 

65.  Many  local  developments  are  possible,  and  at  the  present  stage  every 
kind  of  experiment  should  be  tried.  Some  of  the  County  authorities  have 
encouraged  the  formation  of  district  youth  committees,  which  represent  local 
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interests  and  in  turn  send  representatives  to  the  county  youth  committees. 
The  young  people  themselves,  either  through  youth  parliaments  and  youth 
councils  or  by  direct  invitation,  are  able  to  inform  youth  committees  of  their 
views,  with  again  a  consequent  increase  in  the  feelings  of  personal  and  corporate 
responsibility.  Nothing  but  good  can  come  from  these  and  similar  experiments 
wisely  handled. 

66.  We  recommend  that  now,  after  three  years  of  experiment,  the  Board  of 
Education  might  well  collect  and  issue  for  the  guidance  of  all  youth  committees 
the  information  which  must  by  now  be  available  about  the  ways  in  which  this  very 
practical  form  of  education  in  citizenship  has  developed.  This  conspectus  of 
what  has  already  been  done  should  be  followed  at  regular  intervals  by  a  bulletin, 
written  in  a  popular  style,  bringing  the  information  up-to-date.  We  are  sure 
that  such  publications  would  create  interest  in  the  country  and  be  very  valuable 
to  the  local  youth  service.  It  should  be  clear  that  we  intend  this  for  the 
guidance  and  help  of  youth  committees  :  we  should  strongly  oppose  any  attempt 
to  impose  uniformity  of  pattern  on  a  service  where  diversity  and  adaptability 
are  essential. 

67.  Finally  we  return  to  a  point  which  we  have  made  before.  We  are 
convinced  from  our  experience  and  our  enquiries  that  the  keynote  of  successful 
development  of  the  Youth  Service  must  be  partnership.  There  must  be 
partnership  between  all  the  organisations  concerned,  voluntary,  statutory  or 
pre-Service.  And  there  must  be  a  partnership  too  which  embraces  not  only  the 
organisations  but  also  parents,  employers  and  the  young  people  themselves. 
All  must  recognise,  not  with  lip-service  merely  but  as  the  constant  guide  of 
their  practical  activities,  that  only  if  all  the  contributors  are  encouraged  and 
enabled  to  give  of  their  best  in  a  partnership  of  this  kind  can  the  Y outh  Service 
come  to  its  full  stature. 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

68.  While  we  are  not  individually  committed  to  every  argument  or  contention 
advanced  in  the  body  of  the  Report, 'we  are  unanimous  in  making  the  following 
recommendations,  apart  from  the  divergence  of  opinion  indicated  in  Recom¬ 
mendations  XVI  and  XVI  {a). 

The  Council  recommend : 

I.  That  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  a  building  programme  be  carried  out 
which  will  guarantee  healthy  conditions  of  living  for  all  young  people.  (Para.  7) . 

II.  That  the  school  leaving  age  be  raised  to  16  as  soon  as  conditions  admit 
and  that  through  attendance  at  Day  Continuation  Schools,  every  boy  and 
girl  be  brought  under  some  measure  of  educational  supervision  up  to  the  age 
of  18.  (Paras.  9-11). 

III.  That  the  raising  of  the  school  leaving  age  be  accompanied  by  the 
provision  of  maintenance  grants  or  allowances.  (Para.  12.) 

IV.  That  choice  of  Employment  powers  be  made  a  statutory  obligation  of  the 
local  education  authority,  that  until  the  law  is  altered  to  this  effect  advisory 
committees  under  the  administration  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  should  include 
members  of  the  local  education  authority,  and  that  members  of  local  youth 
committees  should  also  be  included.  (Para.  14). 
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V.  That  the  total  hours  of  work  of  any  boy  or  girl  be  restricted,  during  war¬ 
time,  to  a  maximum  o|  44  hours  a  week  for  those  under  16  and  to  48  hours  a 
week  for  those  between  16  and  18  ;  and  that  as  a  permanent  peace-time 
regulation  the  permitted  maximum  for  all  up  to  18  should  be  44  hours  inclusive 
of  part-time  school.  (Para.  15). 

VI.  That  young  people  be  left  free  to  choose  their  leisure  activities,  which 
should  not  in  any  way  become  the  subject  of  compulsion,  and  that  the  greatest 
variety  of  opportunities  for  the  use  of  leisure  be  provided.  (Paras.  29-33). 

VII.  That  the  right  to  annual  holidays  with  pay  be  secured  to  all  workers 
in  the  14  to  18  age  group.  We  regard  as  a  reasonable  minimum  holiday  24 
working  days  (inclusive  of  the  6  statutory  holidays)  of  which  at  least  12  shall 
be  consecutive  and  may  be  taken  between  March  15th  and  October  1st. 
(Para.  37). 

VIIL  That  there  be  made  available  for  young  people  under  18,  holiday 
facilities  on  a  national  scale  and  that  such  facilities  be  available  throughout 
the  year.  (Para.  38). 

IX.  That  the  Board  of  Education  make  a  substantial  allocation  of  grant  to 
voluntary  organisations  and  statutory  authorities  in  respect  of  the  cost  of 
providing  such  holiday  facilities.  (Para.  38). 

X.  That  statutory  authorities  in  providing  communal  premises  for  youth 
work,  plan  them  as  part  of  adult  community  centres  rather  than  as  separate 
youth  centres.  (Para.  40). 

XI.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  a  part  of  educa¬ 
tional  reconstruction  after  the  war,  of  facilities  in  town  and  country  for 
educational,  social  and  physical  recreation.  (Para.  41). 

XII.  That  in  any  further  amendment  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Acts  and  in  any  other  legislation  for  housing  and  town  planning,  provision  be 
made  to  ensure  that : 

{a)  Local  planning  authorities  and  housing  authorities  shall  consult  the 
local  education  authority  in  order  that  the  local  education  authority  may 
make  provision  for  aU  forms  of  education,  including  facilities  for  social  and 
physical  recreation  for  young  people  and  adults  ; 

[h)  The  appropriate  Ministry  before  giving  its  approval  to  planning  or 
housing  schemes,  shall  consult  the  Board  of  Education  ; 

(The  above  obligations  should  apply  to  the  provision  of  all  schemes  for 
planning  and  replanning,  whether  rural  or  urban,  for  the  provision  of 
housing  estates  provided  by  a  housing  authority,  or  by  private  enterprise) . 

(c)  All  local  planning  authorities  shall  be  obliged  to  include  representatives 
nominated  by  local  education  authorities  of  the  areas  concerned.  The  powers 
of  the  local  authorities  to  provide  Community  Centres  should  be  vested  in  local 
education  authorities.  (Para.  41). 

XIII.  That  the  voluntary  organisations  be  strengthened  financially ;  any 
scheme  devised  for  this  purpose  should  be  flexible  and  so  administered  as  to 
encourage  free  development.  (Paras.  53-55). 

XIV.  That  extension  of  aid  to  the  voluntary  organisations  from  public 
funds  be  accompanied  by  some  measure  of  public  control  over  their  activities 
in  the  following  respects  : 

{a)  That  the  voluntary  organisations  should  issue  periodical  reports, 
publish  audited  headquarters  accounts  and  submit  their  finances  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Board  of  Education  ; 
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{b)  That  where  a  local  education  authority  gives  local  grant-aid  to  a 

voluntary  organisation  the  authority,  as  well  as  the  Board,  should  have  the 

right  of  informal  inspection.  (Para.  54). 

XV.  That  the  present  arrangements  for  giving  grants  to  local  youth  organisa¬ 
tions  through  local  youth  committees  and  local  education  authorities  continue. 
A  clearer  statement  of  the  basis  on  which  local  grants  are  made  is  urgently 
needed,  in  order  that  there  may  be  some  uniformity  of  practice  throughout  the 
country.  (Para.  56). 

XVI.  That  after  the  war  the  general  responsibility  for  the  administration, 
direction  and  finance  of  the  pre-Service  training  organisations  be  transferred  to 
the  Board  of  Education  and  local  education  authorities,  acting  in  close  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Service  Departments.  (Paras.  57-61). 

XVI.  (a)  (This  being  the  opinion  of  a  minority  of  the  Council).  That  the 
pre-Service  training  organisations  be  administered  after  the  war  by  their 
respective  Service  Departments  through  an  Inter-Services  Cadet  Committee, 
with  the  Board  of  Education  added  as  a  fourth  member  or  as  an  independent 
Chairman.  (Para.  62). 

XVII.  That  after  the  war  the  National  Association  of  Training  Corps  for 
Girls  continue  in  existence  as  a  uniformed  organisation  and  that  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  local  education  authorities  extend  to  them  the  same  degree 
of  support  as  is  given  to  other  voluntary  Youth  organisations.  (Para.  63). 

XVIII.  That  the  Board  collect  and  issue  for  the  guidance  of  all  youth 
committees  a  summary  of  the  information  now  available  about  the  constitution 
of  local  youth  committees  and  the  methods  those  committees  have  adopted  in 
carrying  out  their  duties.  That  the  issue  of  this  summary  be  followed,  at 
regular  intervals,  by  a  bulletin  bringing  the  information  up-to-date.  (Para.  66). 


69.  It  is  our  unanimous  wish  that  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  work  of  our 
Secretary,  Mr.  H.  E.  Melvin,  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  has  been  tireless 
in  recording  our  discussions,  in  providing  us,  between  meetings,  with  valuable 
information,  and  in  placing  at  our  disposal  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  Youth  Service.  We  are  under  a  lasting  obliga¬ 
tion  to  him  for  his  patience,  his  gift  for  translating  into  a  telling  phrase  our 
sometimes  discursive  thoughts,  and  his  power  of  marshalling  into  coherent 
order  the  various  contributions  which  we  have  severally  made. 

We  are  also  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs.  H.  J.  Harry,  who  acted  as  Clerk  to  the 
Council,  for  the  capable  and  ready  manner  in  which  she  responded  to  the  many 
calls  we  made  upon  her. 
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FOOTNOTE 


We  are  well  aware  that  many  important  subjects  are  not  dealt  with  in  the 
pages  of  this  Report.  On  the  recruitment  and  training  of  Youth  Leaders,  a 
matter  crucial  to  the  future  of  the  Youth  Service,  we  have  given  evidence  t‘o 
the  appropriate  Sub-Committee  of  the  McNair  Committee.  We  hope  that 
consideration  will  be  given  in  the  near  future  to  such  problems  as  the  physical 
and  mental  health  of  the  adolescent,  vocational  guidance.  National  Service 
after  the  war,  and,  above  all,  the  discovery  of  a  post-war  purpose  for  our  young 
people  which  will  evoke  from  them  in  peace-time  the  magnificent  devotion 
which  they  are  showing  in  war. 


(Signed)  J.  F.  Wolfenden,  Chairman. 


Patience  Bland 
S.  J.  Noel-Brown 
E.  S.  Byng 

Desiree  M.  M.  Edwards-Rees 
Katharine  Elliot 


Henry  Morris 
Jack  A.  Rhys 
L.  G.  Selway 
Katharine  Stewart 
R.  E.  Thurman 
Thos.  W.  Walker 
T.  K.  Warren 
John  A.  F.  Watson 
Mary  Wenger 
Jo3^ce  E.  Wolton 
H.  E.  Melvin  {Secretary) 


Dorothy  M.  Elliott 
H.  G.  G.  Herklots 


C.  W.  Hoggard 

D.  J.  Lysaght 


•  Alan  Maberly 


28th  June,  1943. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Circular  to  Local  Education  Authorities 
for  Higher  Education. 

All  communications  should  be 
addressed  to 

The  Secretary. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2. 


Circular  1486. 

{21th  November,  1939). 


THE  SERyiCE  OF  YOUTH 

1.  The  social  and  physical  development  of  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20, 
who  have  ceased  full-time  education,  has  for  long  been  neglected  in  this  country.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  local  education  authorities  and  voluntary  organisations,  provision 
has  always  fallen  short  of  the  need  and  to-day  considerably  less  than  half  of  these  boys 
and  girls  belong  to  any  organisation.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  clubs  and  other 
facilities  for  social  and  physical  recreation  are  almost  non-existent.  War  emphasises  this 
defect  in  our  social  services  :  to-day  the  black-out,  the  strai  n  of  war  and  the  disorganisation 
of  family  life  have  created  conditions  which  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  youth.  The 
Government  are  determined  to  prevent  the  recurrence  during  this .  war  of  the  social 
problem  which  arose  during  the  last. 

2.  They  have  accordingly  decided  that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  undertake  a  direct 
responsibility  for  youth  welfare.  A  National  Youth  Committee  has  been  appointed  to 
advise  the  President  of  the  Board  and  a  special  branch  of  the  Board  has  been  organised 
to  administer  grants  for  the  maintenance  and  development  of  facilities.  The  Committee 
includes  members  of  local  education  authorities  and  voluntary  organisations  and  also 
others  competent  to  speak  on  behalf  of  industry,  medicine  and  physical  training.  The 
purpose  of  this  Committee  will  be  to  provide  central  guidance  and  leadership  to  the 
movement  throughout  the  country. 

3.  The  Committee  has  already  taken  practical  steps  to  deal  with  the  immediate  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  present  abnormal  conditions.  They  have  facilitated  the  re-opening  of 
clubs  and  pressed  for  the  release  of  premises  requisitioned  for  war  purposes,  and  they  have 
recommended  the  provision  of  financial  assistance,  through  voluntary  organisations,  to 
help  clubs  and  centres  to  hire  premises,  where  necessary,  to  provide  equipment  and  to 
secure  competent  leaders  and  instructors.  This  financial  assistance  is  being  provided 
and  will  include  grant-aid  to  the  Central  Council  of  Recreative  Physical  Training  for 
carrying  on  the  Council’s  valuable  work  in  maintaining  and  developing  the  supply  of  trained 
leadership  in  all  forms  of  recreational  activity.  The  Council  will  be  happy  to  co-operate 
with  any  local  authority,  voluntary  body,  industrial  or  other  organisation  that  requests 
them  to  do  so. 

4.  But  the  problem  goes  deeper  ;  it  challenges  our  whole  sense  of  social  responsibility. 
Now,  as  never  before,  there  is  a  call  for  the  close  association  of  local  education  authorities 
and  voluntary  bodies  in  full  partnership  in  a  common  enterprise  ;  nor  need  this  entail 
any  loss  of  prestige  or  individuality  on  either  side.  The  Board  have  made  clear  their 
intentions  by  setting  up  a  National  Youth  Committee  representing  all  interests,  with 
the  Parliamentary  Secretary  as  Chairman.  The  National  Youth  Committee  will  have 
as  its  counterpart  local  Youth  Committees  representative  of  both  the  local  education 
authority  and  the  voluntary  organisations.  For  administrative  purposes  the  local 
education  authority  will  communicate  direct  with  the  Board,  but  the  National  Youth 
Committee  will  welcome  suggestions  from  both  them  and  the  voluntary  organisations  on 
matters  affecting  youth. 

5.  The  Board,  therefore,  urge  that  all  local  education  authorities  for  Higher  Education 
should  now  take  steps  to  see  that  properly  constituted  Youth  Committees  exist  in  their 
areas.  Suggestions  are  made  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Circular  as  to  the  steps  which  might 
be  taken  to  this  end.  In  some  areas  excellent  Committees  already  exist  and  there  is  no 
need  for  any  change  except  in  name.  Elsewhere  it  may  be  necessary  to  reorganise  an 
existing  Committee  or  to  set  up  a  new  Committee.  In  some  places  it  may  be  thought  best 
to  form  a  sub-committee  of  the  Education  Committee  under  Section  4  (5)  of  the  Education 
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Act,  1921,  with  adequate  representation  of  the  local  voluntary  bodies  ;  in  other  places 
it  will  be  found  preferable  to  establish  an  Advisory  Committee  in  close  association  with 
the  local  education  authority.  Special  arrangements  will  be  necessary  in  County  areas  to 
associate-  Youth  Committees  in  the  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  with  the  County 
Education  Committee  to  whom  such  matters  stand  referred  ;  but  this  should  present  no 
difficulty  where,  as  is  freqyaently  the  case,  there  is  already  machinery  for  delegating  the 
work  of  Higher  Education.  It  is  important  that  from  the  outset  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  Committees  should  be  clearly  defined.  In  all  cases  it  is  essential  that 
the  Secretary  should  be  a  person  fully  acceptable  both  to  the  statutory  and  voluntary 
bodies,  and  the  local  education  authority  should  generally  make  themselves  responsible 
for  seeing  that  the  Committee  is  properly  staffed  and  equipped  with  office  accommodation 
and  clerical  assistance. 

The  Board  will  be  glad  if  local  authorities  for  Higher  Education  will  give  this  matter 
their  early  consideration  and  will  inform  them,  not  later  than  1st  March,  1940,  of  the 
arrangements  for  constituting  Youth  Committees  in  their  areas. 

• 

6.  The  first  duty  of  the  Local  Youth  Committee  is  to  formulate  an  ordered  policy, 
which  shall  provide  for  meeting  the  most  immediate  needs  and  which  shall  indicate  the 
lines  on  which  a  real  advance  can  be  made  under  more  favourable  conditions.  For  this 
purpose  the  Committee  should  ascertain  the  local  needs  and  decide  where  assistance 
can  best  be  given.  In  doing  so,  it  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  better  use  of  leisure,  on 
which  the  welfare  of  youth  largely  depends,  cannot  be  considered  without  reference  to 
social  and  economic  questions.  For  example,  when  young  people  are  living  under 
unsatisfactory  conditions  and  are  employed  for  unduly  long  hours,  often  on  work  of  a 
dull  and  arduous  character,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  take  full  advantage  of  any 
facilities  offered  for  the  use  of  such  leisure  as  is  left  to  them.  The  Committee  AviU  also 
plan  the  lines  of  future  development  showing  clearly  how  the  field  should  be  covered  and 
where  the  responsibility  for  any  new  facilities  will  lie.  In  this  way  the  foundations  of 
an  ordered  scheme  of  local  provision  will  be  laid  without  imposing  an  undue  strain  on 
public  and  voluntary  finance. 

It  is  not  the  task  of  the  Local  Youth  Committee  directly  to  conduct  youth  activities, 
but  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  local  authorities  and  voluntary  organisations.  But 
co-ordination  is  not  enough  ;  a  new  initiative  is  needed.  Young  people  themselves  must 
be  encouraged  to  find  through  the  Local  Youth  Committee  new  constructive  outlets  for 
their  leisure  hours  and  for  voluntary  national  service. 

7.  The  principal  directions  in  which  local  education  authorities  can  assist  financially 
are  :  first,  in  the  provision  of  staff,  office  accommodation  and  clerical  assistance,  to  which 
reference  is  made  above  in  paragraph  5  ;  secondly,  in  making  grants  where  necessary, 
towards  the  rent  of  buildings  and  salaries  of  full-time  leaders  and  towards  the  upkeep 
and  maintenance  of  premises,  including  the  provision  of  equipment ;  and  lastly,  in 
providing  competent  instructors  in  such  subjects  as  physical  recreation  and  craft  work 
for  classes  in  clubs  and  other  centres.  Approved  expenditure  by  local  education  authorities 
under  Section  86  of  the  Education  Act,  1921,  will  rank  for  grant  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent. 
There  are  many  other  practical  ways  in  which  the  work  of  youth  welfare  can  be  fostered 
by  local  education  authorities.  They  can,  for  example,  grant  the  use  of  their  school 
premises  free  or  at  reduced  charges,  they  can  offer  the  use  of  playing-fields  on  favourable 
terms,  they  can  make  special  concessions  in  their  evening  institutes  to  local  voluntary 
organisations  and  they  can  give  facihties  for  the  purchase  of  equipment. 

8.  The  association  of  voluntary  effort  with  the  public  system  is  typical  of  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  the  educational  services  in  this  country  and  will  give  the  service  of  youth 
an  equal  status  with  the  other  educational  services  conducted  by  the  local  authority. 
In  the  Youth  Committee  the  individual  traditions  and  special  experience  of  youth 
possessed  by  the  voluntary  organisations  will  be  joined  with  the  prestige  and  resources  of 
the  local  education  authority.  The  Board  realise  that  the  requirements  of  the  civil  defence 
services  and  the  disorganisation  of  the  public  system  of  education  under  the  present 
abnormal  conditions  make  hea\’y  claims  upon  the  attention  and  the  resources  of  local 
authorities.  But  the  service  of  youth,  too  long  a  neglected  part  of  the  educational  field, 
to-day  assumes  a  new  significance  in  the  national  life  and  the  Board  are  confident  that 
local  education  authorities  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  meet  this  challenge. 
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Appendix 

1.  The  following  notes  in  regard  to  the  constithtion  of  local  Youth  Committees  are 
made  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  authorities.  They  should  be 
regarded  as  suggestions  only,  since  it  will  obviously  be  for  each  authority  to  determine  the 
constitution  of  the  Youth  Committee  as  appears  best  in  the  light  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  particular  circumstances  of  their  area. 

2.  The  size  of  the  Youth  Committee  will,  it  is  suggested,  be  conditioned  by  two  main 
considerations — first,  that  it  should  not  be  too  large  to  impede  speedy  and  effective  ^ 
action  ;  secondly,  that  it  should  be,  so  far  as  possible,  representative  of  all  the  interests 
concerned.  On  this  basis  a  lay-out  general^  on  the  following  hnes  might  be  found 
suitable  : — 

Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  (appointed  by  the  Local  Education  Authority 
— one  to  be  from  the  voluntary  side)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Representatives  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  6 

Representatives  of  minor  local  authorities  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Representatives  of  the  principal  voluntary  organisations*  .  .  .  .  ,  .  2 

Representatives  chosen  by  other  voluntary  youth  organisations  in  the  area . .  2 

Representatives  of  teachers  . .  . ,  . .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  2 

Representatives  of  religious  denominations  and  philanthropic  bodies  . .  2 

Representatives  of  local  civic  and  industrial  life  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  2 

Representatives  of  public  health,  juvenile  employment  and  similar  services.  .  4 
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In  order  fo  ensure  that  free  and  direct  expression  may  be  given  to  the  views  of  youth, 
it  may  be  desirable  for  some  representation  to  be  given,  by  co-option  or  otherwise,  to 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  particular  youth  organisation. 

3.  The  authority  may  find  it  desirable  to  call  a  Conference,  to  which  all  youth  organisa¬ 
tions  in  the  area  and,  in  the  case  of  Counties,  the  minor  local  authorities,  might  be  invited 
to  send  representatives.  The  Conference  might  also  be  open  to  young  people  generally 
in  the  area,  including  those  who  do  not  belong  to  any  particular  youth  organisation. 
Similar  conferences  might  afterwards  be  called  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year.  It  is  realised 

•  that,  at  any  rate  in  County  areas,  the  authority  might  find  some  difficulty  in  making  contact 
with  all  the  voluntary  youth  organisations  in  the  area  and  the  Standing  Conference  of 
Juvenile  Organisations  (26,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.l)  would  be  glad  to  render 
authorities  any  help  needed. 

4.  As  indicated  in  paragraph  5  of  the  Circular,  special  arrangements  will  be  necessary 
in  County  areas  to  associate  Youth  Committees  in  the  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  with 
the  County  Education  Committee  and  for  the  purpose  of  delegating  the  work  the  Authority 
may  find  it  desirable  to  set  up  separate  local  Youth  Committees  in  the  areas  cove^d  by 
Paid  III  Local  Education  Authorities  and  minor  local  authorities. 


*  Boys’  Brigade,  Boy  Scouts  Association,  Church  Lads  Brigade,  Girl  Guides  Association, 
Girls  Friendly  Society,  Girls  Guildry,  National  Association  of  Boys’  Clubs  (including  the 
Association  of  Jewish  Youth),  Girls  Life  Brigade,  National  Council  of  Girls’  Clubs,  Welsh 
League  of  Youth,  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  National  Federation  of  Young  Farmers’  Clubs. 


APPENDIX  II 

MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  SERVICES  CADET  ORGANISATIONS 

A.  The  Sea  Cadet  Corps 

T.  Historical  Background 

The  Sea  Cadet  Corps  was  started  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  by  a  number  of 
seamen  returning  frdm  the  Crimean  War,  who  founded  a  “  Naval  Lads  Brigade  ”  at 
Vdiitstable,  where  boys  might  learn  the  elements  of  seamanship  and  naval  discipline  ; 
this  brigade  was  the  forerunner  of  others  all  over  the  country. 

The  Whitstable  brigade,  which  has  an  unbroken  record  of  service  since  its  foundation, 
still  flourishes  as  the  Whitstable  Sea  Cadet  Corps. 

As  time  went  on  the  majority  of  the  brigades  became  affiliated  to  the  Navy  League 
which  had  been  founded  in  1895,  and  the  title  “  Navy  League  Sea  Cadet  Corps  ”  was  adopted. 
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Admiralty  recognition  was  given  in  1919,  and  in  the  years  that  followed  the  War  of 
1914-18  the  movement  continued  to  grow.  Units  of  the  Sea  Cadet  Corps  were  formed, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Rhodesia  and  the  Dominions  overseas. 

In  1941  there  were  approximately  100  Units  of  the  Sea  Cadet  Corps  in  the  United 
Kingdom  administered  by  the  Navy  League,  and  up  to  the  end  of  that  year  Admiralty 
interest  had  been  confined  to  recognition  of  efficient  Units,  which  were  granted  financial 
assistance  and  stores  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  1942  a  change  was  made. 

2.  The  Present  Position 

On  the  1st  February,  1942,  the  Admiralty  assumed  direct  responsibility  for  training, 
and  organisation,  but  left  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  Navy  League  working  through. 
Local  Committees,  while  regional  organisation  was  put  in  the  hands  of  salaried  Area  Officers. 
It  was  decided  to  expand  the  Corps  to  a  total  of  50,000  Cadets  in  approximately  400  Units. 
These  numbers  have  nearly  been  reached.  Sea  Cadet  Officers  were  granted  temporary 
unpaid  commissions  in  the  R.N.V.R.  (Special  Branch).  The  Admiralty  arranged  Courses 
for  Sea  Cadet  officers,  P.T.  Courses  for  selected  cadets  and  summer  camps  at  which 
instructional  courses  were  held.  Negotiations  with  the  Treasury  on  the  question  of  financial 
aid  are  still  in  progress  but  at  present  the  position  is  as  follows  : — 

(ly  Annual  Capitation  Grant. 

(i)  For  each  ef&cient  Cadet  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 — 17s.  Qd. 

(ii)  For  “  Y  ”  entrants  and  “  Bounty  ”  candidates  over  17  years  of  age — 17s.  Scf. 

Note. — These  grants  are  payable  to  Units  through  the  Navy  League.  A  proportion 
of  each  grant  is  retained  by  the  Navy  League  for  administrative  expenses. 

(2)  Proficiency  Grants  (non-recurrent). 

(i)  For  each  Cadet  advanced  to  Able  Seaman — 5s. 

(ii)  For  each  Cadet  who  passes  for  Cadet  Petty  Officer — 5s.  \ 

(3)  Free  Services. 

Free  issue  of  Uniform  for  Cadets. 

Loan  of  training  stores  from  Naval  sources. 

Free  travelling  for  Officers  and  Cadets  to  courses. 

Half-fare  rail  vouchers  for  other  journeys  connected  with  training. 

Free  rations  for  Officers  and  Cadets  at  courses. 

Free  medical  and  hospital  treatment  while  at  training. 

(4)  Payments  to  Officers. 

Officers  receive  a  Uniform  Grant  and  are  eligible  for  Service  pay  while  attending 
courses  and  camps  up  to  a  maximum  of  14  days  in  any  one  year. 

Certain  Officers  who  attend  camps  in  an  instructional  capacity  are  eligible  for 
payment  for  a  longer  period. 

(5)  Grant  for  Training  Camps. 

^  During  1943  Treasury  approved  a  block  grant  to  meet  a  proportion  of  the  expenses 
of  Sea  Cadet  Camps. 

Under  the  new  arrangements,  the  Admiralty  through  the  Admiral  Commanding  Reserves, 
have  complete  control  of  the  pre-entry  training  of  the  cadets  while  the  Navy  League  is 
responsible,  through  its  Local  Committees,  for  the  administration  of  all  units  including  : — 

(i)  all  questions  of  accommodation  ; 

(ii)  the  raising  of  funds  and  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  each  unit ; 

(hi)  supervision  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  cadets  ; 

(iv)  liaison  with  Local  Authorities  and  public  relations. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  select  for  each  unit  an  Education  Liaison  Officer  whose  main 
duty  will  be  to  arrange  additional  educa^onal  facilities  beyond  the  sphere  of  narrow  pre¬ 
entry  training.  This  additional  education  is,  however,  very  relevant  to  Service  needs, 
since  an  educational  standard  must  be  attained  to  qualify  for  the  Y  ”  Scheme  which 
enables  Sea  Cadets  of  17  and  over  to  volunteer  for  service  in  the  Royal  Navy  (including 
the  Fleet  Air  Arm)  and  whhe  remaining  with  their  Corps  to  be  posted  to  the  Unpaid  Reserve 
until  required  for  regular  naval  training. 

The  function  of  the  Sea  Cadet  Corps  is  to  give  technical  sea  training  to,  and  instil  Naval 
traditions  in,  boys  who  intend  to  serve  in  the  Royal  and  Merchani,  Navies  both  in  war 
and  peace,  and  also  to  those  sea-minded  boys  who  do  not  intend  to  follow  a  sea  career 
but  will,  given  this  knowledge,  form  a  valuable  reserve  for  the  Royal  Navy. 

In  addition  to  giving  technical  sea  training,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Sea  Cadet  Corps  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual,  social  and  educational  welfare  of  Cadets  and  to  develop  character 
and  good  citizenship  in  its  widest  sense. 
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In  order  to  implement  this  policy  it  is  the  Admiralty  intention  that  the  Sea  Cadet  Corps 
shall  remain  a  separate  entity  under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty  but  co-operating  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  with  the  other  Services’  pre-entry  training  Corps  and  with  Youth 
Organisations. 

B.  The  Army  Cadet  Force 

1.  Historical  Background 

The  Army  Cadet  movement  started  before  the  Sea  Cadets.  As  far  back  as  the  ’sixties 
of  last  century  there  was  an  Army  Cadet  movement  in  schools,  whilst  the  earliest  units 
for  working  boys  started  in  Manchester  in  1884  and  in  London  in  1885.  These  early  Cadet 
Units  were  attached  to  Volunteer  Battalions  and  were  recognized  by  the  War  Ofhce. 
Cadet  Officers  were  originally  granted  honorary  Volunteer  Commissions,  but  after  January 
1901  they  were  granted  Substantive  Volunteer  Commissions  signed  by  the  Sovereign. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Territorial  Army,  Cadet  Units  came  under  T.A.  Associations  and 
had  to  prove  their  efficiency  or  be  disbanded.  Cadet  Officers  were  granted  Lord  Lieutenants’ 
Commissions.  The  War  Office  provided  certain  arms  and  camp  equipment,  but  finance 
was  provided  by  private  subscriptions.  By  the  end  of  the  Great  War  of  1914-1918  there 
were  112,000  Cadets.  War  had  undoubtedly  stimulated  growth. 

The  period  after  the  war  was  a  period  of  marked  decline.  In  1931  official  recognition 
by  the  War  Office  and  T.A.  Associations  was  withdrawn  and  by  1932  membership  had  • 
dropped  to  less  than  20,000,  organised  in  ; — 

(i)  Open  Cadet  Units  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  14-18  who  had  left  school ; 

(ii)  School  Cadet  Units  for  boys  aged  11-18  ; 

(hi)  The  Jewish  Lads  Brigade  and  Catholic  Cadets. 

The  British  National  Cadet  Association  was  incorporated  in  1934  to  carry  out  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  training  of  Cadet  Units  and  later  was  assisted  by  the  Public  Secondary  Schools 
Cadet  Association. 

Under  Army  Council  Instruction  250  of  1937,  the  War  Office  undertook,  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  to  make  annual  grants  in  support  of  the  Cadet  movement.  These 
grants  were  : — 

(i)  to  the  British  National  Cadet  Association'  in  respect  of  central  administration, 
per  annum  ; 

(ii)  for  local  organisation  and  administration  by  County  Cadet  Committees  of  Cadet 
Units  affiliated  to  the  Territorial  Army,  at  the  rate  of  U.  per  year  for  each  “  qualified  ” 
cadet ; 

(hi)  to  recognized  Cadet  Units  affiliated  to  the  Territorial  Army,  a  further  4s.  a  year 
for  each  “  qualified  ”  cadet ; 

(iv)  a  grant  of  £\  to  affiliated  Cadet  Units  for  each  cadet  obtaining  Certificate  A. 

The  War  Office  was  also  prepared  to  supply  camping  equipment  on  loan.  A  “  qualified  ” 
cadet  was  one  who  had  attended  an  annual  training  in  camp  and  done  a  minimum  number 
of  drills.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  purpose  of  Cadet  training  in  the  period  between  the 
wars  was  narrowly  military,  and  it  proved  comparatively  unattractive  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  B.N.C.A.,  for  at  the  beginning  of  this  war  the  Cadet  Force  numbered  only  some 
20,000. 

2.  The  Present  Position 

Under  the  impulse  of  war  and  as  a  result  of  the  policy  for  the  expansion  of  the  Cadet 
Force  set  out  in  the  War  Office  letter  of  17th  January,  1942  (9/Cadets/5846  (H.G.3)),  the 
Cadet  Force  has  within  a  year  achieved  an  enormous  expansion  and  now  has  some  200,000 
cadets  in  roughly  2,000  units.  In  the  War  Office  letter  of  17th  January,  1942,  the  military 
object  of  the  Cadet  Force  is  stated  to  be  pre-entry  training  for  the  Army,  including  the 
Home  Guard,  and  War  Certificate  A,  Part  I,  is  laid  down  as  the  basic  training.  The 
position  regarding  more  advanced  training  has  recently  been  modified,  and  now,  after  this 
preliminary  training,  a  cadet  may  specialize  according  to  his  particular  abilities  upon 
either  : — 

[a)  War  Certificate  A,  Part  II  (Section  Leading),  or 

(h)  War  Certificate  T  (Technical  Training). 

Integration  of  educational  (general  and  technical)  training  and  military  training  is  aimed 
at.  Details  of  this  aspect  of  policy  are  set  out  in  Board  of  Education  Circular  1605. 

The  War  Office  have  broadened  their  conception  of  suitable  pre-entry  training  to  include 
not  only  educational  training  in  the  narrow  sense  of  War  Certificate  T.  and  the  Board’s 
Circular  1605,  but  also  to  include  social  training  of  the  kind  associated  with  Boys’  Clubs. 

In  the  great  expansion  of  the  Cadet  Force  during  the  past  18  months,  many  new  units 
throughout  the  country  have  been  formed  in  connexion  with  existing  Boys’  Clubs  and 
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units  in  areas  where  no  Boys’  Club  exists  are  being  encouraged  to  develop  a  Club  side  to 
their  activities.  The  Army  Cadet  Force  seems  to  have  gone  much  further  in  this  direction 
than  the  Sea  Cadets. 

Under  the  new  arrangements  the  British  National  Cadet  Association  was  retained  for 
purposes  of  central  administration  and  the  War  Office  undertook  to  make  the  following 
grants  : — 

(i)  An  annual  grant  of  ;^750  to  be  made  to  the  British  National  Cadet  Association  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  central  administration  of  the  Cadet  Force. 

(ii)  An  annual  grant  to  be  made  to  Territorial  Army  Associations,  in  respect  of 
recognized  Cadet  Units,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  for  each  qualified  cadet  in  recognized  cadet 
units.  This  grant  to  be  used  for  the  expenses  of  central  county  administration. 

A  grant  towards  the  expenses  of  unit  administration  will  be  made  to  County  Cadet 
Committees  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d.  for  each  qualified  cadet  in  recognized  cadet  units. 

A  grant  towards  the  expenses  of  unit  training  will  be  made  to  County  Cadet  Com¬ 
mittees  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d.  for  each  qualified  cadet  in  recognized  cadet  units. 

The  two  latter  grants  will  be  paid  to  County  Cadet  Committees  who  will  allocate 
automatically  to  each  unit  80  per  cent,  of  the  grants  which  it  has  earned.  The  remaining 
20  per  cent,  will  constitute  a  fund,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Cadet  Committee 
for  affording  additional  assistance  to  units  as  deemed  necessary. 

(hi)  A  grant  to  be  paid  to  recognized  cadet  units  in  respect  of  qualified  cadets  at  the 
rate  of  5s.  for  each  part  of  the  War  Certificate  A  in  which  the  cadet  qualified  during  the 
cadet  year  ending  31st  July.  The  grant  for  the  second  part  will  not  be  issuable  unless 
the  cadet  has  passed  the  first  part.  No  grant  will  be  issuable  in  respect  of  a  cadet  who 
is  not  qualified  to  earn  the  grant  under  (ii)  above. 

A  grant  of  5s.  will  be  made  to  recognized  non-school  cadet  units  in  respect  of  each 
cadet  who  obtains  Certificate  “  T  ”.  This  grant  will  not  be  issuable  unless  the  cadet 
has  passed  the  first  part  of  War  Certificate  “  A 

The  grants  under  (ii)  and  (hi)  above  are  subject  to  the  following  conditions  : — 

(i)  In  order  to  qualify  for  a  grant  for  the  financial  year  1943/44,  a  cadet  must  have 
attended  30  parade  periods  or,  alternatively,  20  parade  priods  and  a  7  days’  camp, 
during  the  cadet  year  ending  31st  July.  In  order  to  qualify  for  grants  for  the  financial 
year  1944/45  and  until  further  notice,  cadets  will  be  required  to  perform  a  minimum 
number  of  100  parade  periods  of  30  minutes  each. 

(ii)  No  grant  will  be  issued  in  respect  of  a  Cadet  Unit  which  is  not  reported  as  efficient 
at  its  annual  inspection,  and  which  is  not  affiliated  to  a  unit  of  the  T.A.  and  to  a  unit 
of  the  Home  Guard. 

The  War  Office  provides  battle-dress,  blouse  and  trousers,  cap,  anklets,  web  and  badges 
for  cadets  and  cadet  officers,  together  with  the  loan  of  weapons  and  certain  training 
equipment.  Further,  ‘  subject  to  the  exigencies  of  Service  requirements,  cadets  may  be 
allowed  to  use,  free  of  charge.  War  Office  buildings  and  driU  halls  rented  or  leased  by 
T.A.  Associations  and  premises  occupied  by  the  Home  Guard.  Every  Cadet  Unit  must  be 
affiliated  to  a  unit  of  the  Home  Guard,  and  the  War  Office  branch  concerned  with  the 
Cadet  Force  is  the  Home  Guard  Directorate.  The  Home  Guard  give  a  great  amount  of 
help  to  individual  Cadet  Units  in  providing  instructors  for  the  more  narrowly  military 
aspects  of  cadet  training,  and  for  some  important  aspects  of  training  great  help  is  also 
given  by  Local  Education  Authorities.  As  the  policy  set  out  in  Circular  1605  is  imple¬ 
mented,  the  dependence  of  Cadet  Units  upon  Local  Education  Authorities  for  the  provision 
of  training  will  be  emphasised.  During  the  first  great  expansion  of  the  Cadet  Force  there 
seemed  to  be  a  marked  lack  of  co-ordination  between  its  social  training,  educational,  and 
military  training  aspects,  and  although  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  state  that  there  is  now 
perfect  co-ordination,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  great  improvement  in  comparison 
with  the  earlier  period  of  sudden  expansion. 

C.  The  Air  Training  Corps 

1.  Historical  Background 

The  present  A.T.C.  has  its  origins  in  the  Air  Defence  Cadet  Corps  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  Air  League  of  the  British  Empire  (founded  in  1908).  The  plan  for  aj^.  Air  Defence 
Cadet  Corps  was  born  early  in  1938  with  a  scheme  for  training  20,000  cadets  in  the 
elementary  principles  of  aviation.  A  Committee  was  formed  to  direct  the  corps,  and  it 
was  decided  that  squadrons  should  have  a  large  measure  of  independence  under  local 
committees.  Area  Organisers  were  appointed  and  within  six  months  42  squadrons  had 
come  into  being.  By  the  end  of  1939  the  number  was  173  and  by  the  end  of  1940  it  had 
grown  to  204, 

Cadets  were  originally  accepted  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years,  but  the  lower  age 
limit  was  later  raised  to  15.  A  squadron  normally  consisted  of  100  cadets  divided  into  four 
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flights  of  25,  Each  squadron  had  at  least  seven  officers — the  Commanding  Officer^  who  held 
the  rank  of  Cadet  Squadron  Leader  ;  an  Equipment  Officer,  an  Adjutant  Flight  Lieutenant,  , 
and  four  Cadet  Flight  Lieutenants.  Squadrons  appointed  Chaplains  and  Medical  Officers, 
who  were  also  eligible  for  Cadet  Commissions.  All  commissions  were  issued  by  the  Air 
League  on  the  recommendation  of  the  local  committees. 

No  arms  were  carried.  Physical  training  had  its  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  in  the 
classrooms  the  subjects  covered  included  R.A.F.  Administration,  Airmanship,  Theory  of 
Flight,  Aircraft  Maintenance,  Wireless,  Air  Navigation,  and  Meteorology.  Supple¬ 
mentary  instruction  included  model  aeroplane  making  and  lessons  in  A.R.P.  duties. 

The  Air  Ministry  loaned  old  aero  engines  and  air-frames,  and  helped  in  many  other 
ways.  Diagrams  instead  of  air-frames  had  to  serve  for  the  teaching  of  aircraft  construction, 
and  home-made  sets  to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  radio  transmission  and  reception. 

Steadily  the  training  facilities  expanded.  Where  convenient,  classes  were  held  at  Royal 
Air  Force  stations,  and  instruction  wa^  given  by  skilled  R.A.F.  technicians.  Sometimes, 
to  speed  up  instruction,  the  R.A.F.  instructors  would  take  classes  at  the  cadet  squadron 
headquarters.  Some  local  authorities  co-operated  with  squadrons  by  giving  technical 
instruction  on  aeronautical  engineering  and  air-frames,  general  workshop  training  and 
mathematics.  Some  months  after  the  war,  the  L.C.C.  co-operated  by  opening  evening 
classes  to  cadets  for  special  workshop  instruction. 

An  integral  part  of  the  A.D.C.C.  Scheme  had  been  the  affiliation  of  squadrons  to  regular 
R.A.F.  units — preferably  operational  squadrons — and  visits  by  the  cadets  to  their  “parent  “ 
units  provided  one  of  the  high  lights  of  their  training.  Before  the  war  broke  out,  some 
squadrons  went  into  camp  at,  or  near,  the  aerodrome  on  which  their  regular  squadron 
was  based,  and  joined  in  -^e  station  routine. 

The  outbreak  of  war  created  great  difficulty  since  many  units  had  been  raised  and 
staffed  largely  by  pilots  and  others  who  belonged  to  flying  clubs,  the  Auxiliary  Air  Force, 
the  Civil  Air  Guard,  or  who  were  on  the  Reserve  of  Air  Force  Officers.  The  Air  Ministry, 
however,  increased  its  support  until  finally,  on  1st  February,  1941,  it  took  over  the  control 
of  the  Air  Defence  Cadet  Corps  under  the  new  title  of  the  Air  Training  Corps. 

2.  The  Air  Training  Corps 

The  number  of  cadets  is  now  approximately  200,000  and  the  age  limits  are  15^  to  18. 
The  course  of  training  provided  by  the  A.T.C.  is  perhaps  more  closely  integrated  with 
Service  requirements  than  that  given  by  the  Navy  or  Army  Cadets.  This  fact  is  only  to 
be  expected  in  consequence  of  the  high  technical  qualifications  demanded  by  service  in 
the  R.A.F.  Cadets  are  classified  into  “  Air  Crew  ”  :  P.N.B.,  viz.  Pilot  Navigator  Bomber  ; 
W.O.P.,  viz.  Wireless  Operator  (Air  and  Ground)  ;  and  Ground  “  Technicians."  Boys 
selected  for  “  Air  Crew*”  Training  are  expected  to  be  up  to  a  high  standard  of  physical 
fitness  and  intelligence.  All  Cadets  receive  the  following  basic  training  :  Drill  and  Physical 
Training  (including  games).  Mathematics,  Morse  Code,  Aircraft  Recognition,  Basic  English, 
Rifle  Range  Shooting  and  Service  Administration.  “  Air  Crew  "  Cadets  receive  in  addition 
training  in  :  Navigation,  Meteorology,  Armaments,  Principles  of  Flight,  Law  and 
Administration,  Anti-Gas  ;  plus  advanced  Mathematics,  Signals,  etc.  The  Technical  Trades 
taught  to  Ground  “  Technician  "  Cadets  are  :  Wireless  Operators,  Radio  Mechanics, 
Flight  Mechanics  (Engines),  Flight  Mechanics  (Aircraft),  Motor  Transport  Mechanics, 
Instrument  Repairers  and  Electricians. 

The  training  is  done  mainly  by  talks  by  the  officers  and  instructors  of  the  A.T.C.  units, 
partly  by  films,  demonstrations  and  practical  work,  and  partly  by  visits  to  R.A.F.  and 
Naval  Air  Stations  and  visits  by  R.A.F.  officers.  The  latest  addition  to  the  training  is 
gliding — the  gliders  are  being  built  by  the  A.T.C.  units  themselves. 

Proficiency  Examinations  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Trade  Test  Board, 

Air  Ministry. 

Advanced  Training  Examinations  are  set  by  the  Central  Examination  Board,  R.A.F., 
and  held  under  the  supervision  of  an  Invigilating  Board. 

The  A.T.C.  has  made  the  greatest  demands  of  any  of  the  Cadet  Forces  on  the  educational 
services  of  the  country.  This  follows  from  the  dual  purpose  for  the  A.T.C.  — 

“  [a)  to  enlarge  the  field  of  recruitment  for  the  R.A.F.  and  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  by 

bringing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  youth  of  the  nation  up  to  the  educational  and  physical 

standards  required,  and 

(&)  to  give  to  prospective  candidates  a  grounding  in  Service  subjects  which  will  enable 

them  to  absorb  instruction  more  rapidly  when  they  commence  Service  training.” 

Neither  of  these  aims  could  be  achieved  without  the  co-operation  of  the  educational  services. 

The  direction  of  policy  and  general  responsibility  for  the  A.T.C.  rests  with  the  Air 
Ministry,  whilst  local  units  are  administered  through  local  Committees.  The  Air  Ministry 
recommend  that  wherever  possible  these  local  Committees  should  contain  respresentatives 
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of  local  authorities  (including  the  educational  authorities)  and  of  local  youth  organisations 
as  well  as  men  of  Service  experience.  Officers  are  voluntary  and  (except  when  attending 
courses)  unpaid.  They  hold  Commissions  in  the  Training  Branch  of  the  R.A.F.V.R.,  and 
receive  a  grant  for  uniform. 

The  grant  paid  by  the  Air  Ministry  to  A.T-.C.  units  is  per  head  higher  than  that  paid 
by  the  other  Service  departments  to  the  Navy  and  Army  Cadets.  It  is  intended  to  cover 
the  expenditure  of  units  on — 

(i)  Provision  of  accommodation  for  the  unit,  including  rent,  heating,  lighting, 
cleaning  and  Air  Raid  Precautions  requirements. 

(ii)  Provision  of  furniture  and  equipment. 

(iii)  Administrative  expenses  of  the  unit,  including  stationery,  postage  and  telephones. 

(iv)  Maintenance  of  uniforms. 

(v)  Payment  of  expenses  to  civilian  instructors,  when  authorised. 

(vi)  Travelling  expenses  in  connection  with  authorised  visits  to  aerodromes,  etc.,  for 
training  purposes. 

(vii)  Such  other  purposes  as  may  be  authorised  by  the  Board  of  Finance  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Air  Ministry  consider  that  the  cost  of  amenities  should  be  borne  from  non-public 
funds.  In  the  case  of  local  units,  grants  are  payable  as  follows  ; — 

(a)  A  grant  of  10s.  for  each  ef&cient  cadet  over  16  on  the  strength  at  the  31st  July 
of  each  year. 

(b)  A  grant  of  15s.  for  each  proficient  cadet  over  16  on  the  strength  at  the  31st  July 
of  each  year. 

(c)  A  grant  of  5s.  for  each  efficient  cadet  over  16  on  the  strength  at  the  31st  July  of 
each  year,  this  grant  to  be  paid  into  a  Headquarters  fund  to  be  administered  in  the 
interests  of  “  lame-dog  ”  units. 

(d)  Advances  to  be  issued  in  respect  of  initial  expenses  up  to  a  maximum  of  50  per  cent, 
of  the  estimated  capitation  grants  payable  under  (a)  during  the  first  year  of  a  unit’s 
existence,  but  these  advances  not  to  exceed  ;^50. 

(e)  An  initial  issue  of  uniform  to  be  made  (after  three  months’  service)  to  each  cadet 
over  16,  together  with  an  annual  maintenance  grant  of  2s.  6d.  for  each  efficient  cadet 
over  16  to  whom  uniform  has  been  issued. 

( f)  A  supplementary  efficiency  grant  of  5s.  for  every  cadet  in  respect  of  whom  efficiency 
grant  is  paid.  All  payments  of  this  grant  will  count  in  diminution  of  the  central  travelling 
fund. 

(g)  A  grant  of  7s.  6d.  in  respect  of  every  airman  on  deferred  service  who,  not  being 
a  member  of  the  Corps,  is  attached  to  an  A.T.C.  unit  for  training  and  qualifies  for  the 
proficiency  certificate. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Air  Ministry  to  develop  the  “  club  ”  and  social  aspect  of  the  A.T.C. 
membership  and  to  work  closely  with  such  organisations  as  the  Scouts,  Y.M.C.A.  and 
N.A.B.C. 
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